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SOMEBODY 

IS DOING 

SOMETHING = 


King s Reach 

BETWEEN THE DOME 
AND THE TOWERS 

Fine Stretch of the Thames 
Dedicated To King George 

A GIFT TO LAST 2000 YEARS 

King’.s Reach crown.s the London 
'I'liamcs with a new name to add to 
its old fame. 

It was a great thing to dedicate to 
King- George this shining expanse of the 
tideway, curving from London Bridge 
to Westminster and bearing on its surface 
tlic .swell of passing sliips and the iii- 
visil)lo ripples of history. 

]3nt how much greater it would bo if 
the King’s Rciacli, keeping green the ■ 
memory of a sovereign wlioso 25 years 
of duty was so nobly done, were wortliier 
of liim and of London ! 

Beauty and Ugliness 

'I’bo \'icw of tlic river that coincs 
within reach of the eye disiicartcns ns 
witli tlio ugly mess of Waterloo Bridge, 
and beyond it the shameless ugliness of 
Charing Cross. One was a beauty that 
has gone; the other remains as if to mock 
us with the thought that while beauty 
is skin deep ugliness goes to the bone. 

But wo must cheer ourselves with the 
hope that .Charing Cro.s.s, which for so 
long seems to fiavc boasted its irremov¬ 
able hideoiisnc.ss, is to go at last. 

Wo hope to live to see within this 
Reach not only St Paul's Dome and the 
Mouse.s' of Parliament rising like twin 
guardians above it, but fine new bridges 
of Waterloo and Charing Cross, and a 
clean and tidy south bank. , - 

The memorial panel, with the name 
boldly cut for all to sec, is placed in a 
fine open arch breaking the parapet 
of the Embankment opposite Temple 
Gardens, This was not such a happy 
thought, for it blocks a window on the 
Thames, and one that was beautiful in 
spite of the view wc had when wc fook’ed 
through it. ■ ' . 

Another Enduring Memorial 

'fhe King’s Rcacli is not the only en¬ 
during memorial of the people’s affection 
for King George that comes into the news 
this week. When he fell grievously ill 
seven years before bis life drew peace¬ 
fully to its close a public subscription 
raised £150,000 as a thankoffering for 
his recovery. The money passed to the 
Kadiiim Trust. 

The radium bought with it will con¬ 
tinue to do its blessed work long after 
all who live now arc forgotten. Two 
thousand years from now its rays will still 
bo putting forth their mysterious power 
of healing. By then the disease they 
attack may have been removed from the 
world, but millions of people will have 
benefited. 

And by then, if oiir present rulers are 
not still in office, this hideous Charing 
Cross Bridge may really have come doimi. 


Far As Eye Can See 



The King’s Reach is now the name for that stretch ot the Thames as far as the eye can reach 
from the Stone facing tho Temple on the Embankment. If is in memory of King George’s 
reign. One way we see St Paul's and the other way Westminster, 


TheKingWhoGoes 
Where He Likes 

A TALE OF TWO VISITS 

Disturbing Incident in a 
Royal Procession 

HUMANITY CRIES FOR PEACE 

On Sunday the King will stand, his “ 
old comrades-in-arms about tiim, on 
Vimy Ridge. 

Last week he rode back from reviewing . 
his Guards in Hyde Park between packed 
crowds of men and women, wlio arc as 
much his guardians as any soldiers. 

From among them a man stopped 
forward and flung a revolver in the 
King’s path. It struck his horse and 
bounded harmlessly into the road. 

A Thing Hardly Believable 

By tho words tho man spoke, no loss 
than by his act, he showed himself not, 
to be in his right mind. What he did 
was what the people about him could 
hardly believe even when it happened. 
Their disbelief was fortunate for him, 
for otherwise, even in onr law-abiding 
London, tho police would hardly have 
been able to rescue him from them. 

What is most deplorable in the 
incident is that it shakes the- proud 
confidence of our people that their 
King can ride alone. He rides, as he 
walks, among friends and brothers. He 
goes where he likes, a friendly man calling 
on his neighbours. 

He liked to go a few days before tlie. 
review to the Medical School at 
Hammersmith, and while the students 
were listening to a lecture from Professor 
Keppcl he appeared unannounced at 
the door of tho lecture theatre. The 
professor looked inquiringly at the 
visitor, who had come to a stop as if to , 
apologise for interrupting. The King 
looked back with that swift smite which 
transforms his face from its usual 
gravity and the lecture went on. Tfieu 
the students turned, recognised him, and 
the stillness was broken by cheers. 

In the Hospital Wards 

Concealment no longer possible, the 
visitor then went to the wards, chatted 
to the patients, and spent an hour in 
examining the hospital equipment before 
he left to make another visit v/Iiich liad a 
personal interest for him. 

This was to the London .School of 
Tropical . Medicine. On liis world 
journeys many tropical diseases bad 
come to his notice. He had himself 
been attacked by malaria on one ot 
them, and he had a long talk with the 
exports about this curse of the Tropics 
and sub-Tropics. If something useful 
docs not come of this surprise visit there 
will be much greater surprise. 

Here is another story of tho King 
when ho was Prince of Wales; it has 
only just been told, and it is good to 
Continued on page 2 
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NINE NATIONS AND 
THE DARDANELLES 

How To Settle Things 

SUCCESS OF THE CONFERENCE WAY 

At a time when the liopc of the 
world is fixed on the possibility of 
.international agreement it. is good 
news that the Montreux Conference 
has ended in an agreement between 
nine nations. 

The object of the Conference was to 
settle the question of the control of 
the Dardanelles, whicli has -been in 
tlio hands of an International Com¬ 
mission since the war. Tiirlccy wished 
to control the Straits, and the nine 
nations concerned met to decide the 
matter. They are France, -Britain, 
Bussia, Turkey, Japan, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Itumania, and Yugo-Slavia. 

With so many interests involve.d it 
was not to be expected that agreement 
would be easy, and Russia was much 
concerned for her Black Sea Idect. In 
the end, however, an agreement has 
been reached that the Dardanelles shall 
ho controlled by Turkey for 20 years 
and that Turkey shall be allowed to 
close them if she is at war or in danger 
of war. In case of war in which Turlrcy 
is not involved the question is largely 
left to the League, and the idea is that 
the decision .shall lie in accordance with 
the Covenant and against aggression. 

It is satisfactory that the Turkish 
Dictator has shown every desire to 
work in .sympathy with the I.eague ; 
he is, in fact, apparently the wisest of 
all the Dictators. This is the first 
revision of a big Treaty since the war. 


Spain in the Grip of 
Civil War 

Spain is in the grip of another fight 
between the Monarchists and the Re¬ 
publicans, and as wo go to press the 
Republican Government is fighting for 
its life. The revolt .started in Spanish 
Morocco and spread throughout Spain. 
There were three Prime Ministers in one 
day, blit the heavy censorship on news 
.makes it difficult to know precisely what 
is happening. 

As wo go to press the Government Is 
appealing to the people by wireless, but 
grave anxiety is ]n-cvailing in Spain. 

MEDIEVAL HOUSE FOR THE NATION 

The National Tni.st ivill receive thi.s 
week-end another great gift; Lord and 
Ladv'.TIesketh are giving it Rufford Old 
Hall and its park in Lancashire. 

The Old Hall comes from the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and stands in 
ji acres of park and woodland. The 
Hall has in it the only example now 
surviving of the movable screens which 
were a medieval feature of great houses 
in Lancashire and Cheshire. 

I.ord Heskoth has endowed the gift so 
that the Hall may bo preserved. 


Heroes All 

Five Medals From 
the King 

Only the day before Edward the 
Eighth faced an ordeal at Constitution 
Hill with .such heroism he had awarded 
the Edward Medal for heroism in mines 
to five men. 

The first (George Heslop of the Loftns 
.Ironstone Mine in Yorkshire) crawled 
for four yards under a falling roof till 
ho found a man pinned by his leg.s, and 
was able to direct the others to pile 
a way through the fall to rcacli him. 
Then he worked for four hours to free 
another man,' 

The second medal was for William 
Jamieson of the Ariston Gold Mine on 
the Gold Coast, who sent his com¬ 
panions back with five native boys found 
unconscious by the .shaft station, and 
bimself went bn alone to the working 
face of the drift, where he found six 
more boys .apparently gassed, and 
proceeded to drag them back out of the 
fumes till he him.self had to bo helped. 

'flic last three medals were for leaders 
of a company of hcroc.s who at fearful 
risk went again and again into South 
Kirby mines in Yorkshire after ex¬ 
plosions had injured a number of men. 

THE SWINDLERS AND 
THEIR CHAUFFEUR 

A Little Tale in Parliament 

klr R. C. jMorrison, M P, sees eye to 
eye with the C N about share pushers 
and bucket-shop swindlers. 

Why slioiild the Government hesitate 
in doing something prompt and forcible 
to stop their practices ? While authority 
waits the lying circulars arc being sent 
out to trap people with a little money 
to invest Init less knowledge of fraud 
when they meet it. 

Mr Morri.son produced before the 
House of Commons a sheaf of such 
circulars he had received. But his most 
telling statcmoiit was that a bucket- 
shop which had failed for )(-:73,333, 
leaving only -^73 to pay its victims, had 
purchased for ;{iooo a list of likely dupes. 
'Those who had lost their money in¬ 
cluded 220 women and 120 parsons. 

kfany of those swindlers, having 
pocketed the'money, get away with it 
to America; but Mr Morrison was 
able to (piotc one example of the push 
that failed. A gang from Amcri.ca 
bad planned a threo-months’ campaign, 
but before the cud of it they found 
themselves at the Old Bailey, 'flic 
probable reason was that the chauffeur 
they euguyed when they reached Soulhamp- 
ion was a Scotland Yard detective. 


DEAR Mr capon 

His Smiling Village 

LEGACIES FOR EVERYONE 
AND EVERYTHING 

Those who go touring round at the 
week-end may come upon a village in 
Snrre}'- where there arc more happy 
faces to the acre than anywhere else in 
England; it will be Brockham Green, the 
village to which a triend has left a fortune. 

Not since the postman of the Wilt- 
•shirc village of Ramsbmy took round 
letters telling of legacies left to the vil¬ 
lagers by their old friend Alfred Oakes 
has a village been so elated. 

'To Brockham Green Mr William Capon 
came to live on May Day 1888. On 
May Day 1936 ho was carried through 
the village to his grave, and hearts were 
licav'y because the village had lost its 
best friend. But what the villagers did 
iiot know was that their friend at the 
inanor house had in his ivill remembered 
everyone and everything connected 
with the village. 

While he was among them this retired 
furrier ivas ahv'ays ready to play any 
part in village life, from organising 
children’s outings or matches in cricket, 
bowls, and billiards (he was an expert 
at all of them) to singing at .a .smoking 
concert; and he would often fdl a room 
with boots and clothing and have a grand 
distribution to all who were in need. 

A Worthy Memorial 

" He was a grand old sport,” says his 
head gardener, and so say all the rest; 
and lie will bo remembered as such by 
generations who never met him, because 
of his legacies which have lately been 
made known. 

He left ;^300 to the cricket club and 
£230 to make the village green a better 
pitch. £30 is to buy billiard prizes, 
£300 goes toward an annual holiday for 
the children, and £i'230 goes on trust to 
Brockham Home to provide Christmas 
ilinncrs, pocket money, outings, and so 
on, for the children in the Home, and 
£xo in the pocket of any of the girls who 
become servants and remain for five 
years in one place. £100 is to provide 
income for the carol-singcrs, and £t320 
is for cluirch improvements, including 
bells to ring out in memory of his wife. 

Mr Capon himself needs no other 
memorial than those legacies and more 
that wo have not room for ; though wo 
must find a corner, as ho diil in the 
manor grounds, for the two bungalows 
he built there for old people at a rent of 
two shillings a week. 

Yes, old Mr Capon lia.s laid up for 
himself treasuic on earth for this Surrey 
village as well as treasure in heaven for 
himself. 


The King Who Goes Where He likes 


DANZIG UNDER NAZI RULE 

. 'L'lio situation in Hanzig appears to 
have been made more difficult by the 
action of the Nazi majority in the Senate. 

.Measures have now been taken to put 
ill force two of the worst features of 
Nazi rule, oppression of the Jews and 
imprisonment without trial, and it 
remains to be seen what will follow, as 
Danzig is under League control. 


THE KING AND HIS ARMY 

Almost everything changes as the 
centuries pass; but the oldest regi¬ 
ments of the British army. Guards and 
Line alike, embody a tradition of 
di.sciplinc and devotion, unbroken by 
the shocks of 250 years, unequalled in 
duration, and not surpassed in fame by 
any other nnlitary units now surviving 
in the world. Kiipi; Edward pioseiitiii.g 
new colours to Hie Guards 


• Continuoi from iiago 1 

have it to keep company with the 
C N story o[ tlie Seventh Man, 

Some years after the war an ex-soldier 
was in hospital and near his end. He 
had no friends except the padre, and told 
liii'n that he would be happy if be could 
just once see the Prince, whom he bad 
known in France. 

It was late, but the padre, knowing 
how urgent it was, went off to York 
House, only to learn that the Ikincc 
had just gone to bed. But be evidently 
recognised the caller’s voice, for a few 
minutes later he came down. 

'I'lie padre explained. " I remember 
the man,” replied the Prince, " and 
I must sec him.” 

So, tired though he was, the Prince 
hurriedly drove off with the padre to the 
hospital and went to the soldier’s bed¬ 
side, lifted the man’s band, and held it 
silently. 

'file soldier was too near the Valley o^ 
the Shadow to speak, but he recognised 
who it ivas. He smiled, and with peace 
and gratitude in bis heart be closed his 
eyes for the last time. 


'fhat is our King, of whom an often 
((noted phrase may well lie spoken : 
first in (leace, first in war, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

At the presentation of colours to the 
Brigade of Guards in Hyde Park he 
said many things to his soldiers which 
they will treasure with pride. But at the 
end" ho was speaking to all liis people 
when he said ; 

Only a fezv of us on parade this morning 
have knoivn the awful weight of zoar, with 
all its horrors {and yet its comradeships), 
during the ivorld struggle of twenty years 
ago. 

With all niy heart I pray that never 
again will our age and generation be called 
■upon to face such stern and terrible days. 

IJnmanily cries out for pence, and the 
assurance of peace, and you will find in 
peace opportunities of duly and service 
as noble as any that bygone baltleficlds 
can show. 

All the world may mark those words, 
and we rejoice in them because tficy 
come from the heart of a King who is 
the friend of his people and the most 
popular man in the world. 


Lime News Reel 

At Ruthin School Spc(?ch Day last 
wcelc-cnd a silver pen was given to the 
best writer in the school, W. Harlow. 

No wireless transmission except 
Italian was allowed last week or this 
week in Addis Ababa. 

Lord Desborough has taken Ids Oxford 
degree of M A, 57 years after taking Ids 
degree of BA. 

A pound note in perfect condition was 
found inside a bullock bought at Seven- 
oaks market the other day. 

The German firm of Krupps has lost 
the £1,300,000 contract for dnulding a 
new bridge over the Hooghly River in 
India ; it is to be built at Ilarlington. 

At Manchester on Saturday cricket 
teams representing England ami All India 
will meet for the second 'I’est Match. 

Because of the demand for clocks in 
motor-cars 9500 more people are em¬ 
ployed in the clockmakiiig industry 
than a few years ago, 

'fhe winners of the zone finals in the 
lawn-tennis tournament for the Davis 
Cup will meet England in the Challenge 
Round at Wimbledon this week-end. 

At a town meeting at Barnard Castle, 
Durham, it has been stated that people 
living near the castle ruins arc still ]xvy- 
ing ” guard rent,” a relic of feudal times, 
for the privilege of shelter within the 
castle in the event ot invasion. 

DOVEDALE IS OURS 

Growing, Growing, Growing 

Bit by bit.our first National Parle is 
growing. 

Mr Robert McDoiigall, the Man¬ 
chester J P who has already preserved 
for us a great part of Dovedalo, has now 
given to the National 'I'nis't 60 acres 
of the Woodhead Estate in the Hanicis 
Valley, . 100 acres of the 'I'hrowley 
Estate in the Manifold Valley, and 
1200 more acres under restrictive 
covenants of this 'I'hrowley ICstate 
which includes Oldpark Hill, the bold 
.spur of 1000 feet which stands sentinel 
over the two great valleys of the Ilamp 
and the Alanifold. ' ' 

'fliis brings our first National Parle 
to nearly 1300 acres of enchantment. 


Things Said 

Make friends with Berlin, . ■ ■ ■' 

Sir Ian Ilamillon 

One in five of those killed on tlio 
roads is a child. Bishop of Winchester 
Wc should have special tribunals set 
up to deal with motoring offences. 

bord' Cecil in the Lord.? 
'fhe British ICmpirc is hold together 
simply by goodwill ; it is a I.eague of 
Nations in being. Dr W. R, Inge 

Keeii your gold ; we have had enough 
trouble taking it out ol the ground. 

Mr Montagu Norman to an American 
One of the tragedies of the world is 
the way the Devil is using Science. 

Mr Baldwin 

Dragon’s teeth were sown at Ver¬ 
sailles, and they have coilio up as 
armed men. Dr G. P. Gooch 

Arc wc going to keep alive the quarrel 
of the last 30 years or are wc going to 
compose it- and open a new era for 
mankind ? Lord Lothian 

Produce poets at your universities 
who will inspire the world with a sense 
of unity and freedom. 

The Prime Minister at Cambrid.ge 
'The most likely result of violent 
change is that a dictatorship would take 
the place of democracy. 

Mr Ramsay .MacDonald 
In countries all over the world the 
freedom which is the essence of English 
life is being denied to ordinary men. 

Mr L. S. Ainery 
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The Childreiis Newspaper 


Pageant Players • Sailors Build a Model • Mounted Milkman 
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The Mounted Milkman—This milkman at Abortillery rides a horee on his round 
because some of hie customers live in places that are inaccessible .by road. 


A Splendid Model — Men of the Whale Island gunnery school at Portsmouth, known 
as H M S Excelientj have made this model of the old warship Queen Charlotte. 



TO T-fV V'.-- ^ 

CONFERENCE,: 

ZUR KOHFEREHZ. 
S COSEIMAHME 








^ 






To the Conference—r^oiicos in several languages whlc^ help to direct delegates Historical Pageant—Performers dressed in costumes of the Civil War 

from many lands to an educational conference being held In CheUenham« ()erlod at the pageant held last .week. In the grounds of Newark Castle. 
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TWO STONES 
SURREY 

WHAT WILL RISE FROM 
THEM 

A Great Cathedral and a 
Hospital For Little Ones 

NATHANIEL HECKFORD’S 
WORK LIVES ON 

Two .stones have been laid in Surrey 
this week, the foundation-stones of 
tlic fifth of our great modern cathedrals 
and of our first complete country' 
hospital for town children. 

The catlictlral .stone laid 'on Wed¬ 
nesday by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury i.s on Stag IliU outsido Guildford, 
and it marks a spot just behind the high 
altar of what will be Guildford Cathedral, 

Since Cliristopher Wren built St 
Paul’s England has seen the rise of 
only four cathedrals. Truro and Wc.st- 
ininster were begun last century and 
opened early in this, and at Liverpool 
two new cathedrals arc growing. 

A Privilege of Our Day 

Guildford’s will be the fifth. Built 
of bricks from the .clay of the hill it 
stands on, it will be an impressive sight, 
relying for its effect on mass and iiro- 
portion rather than adornment, and 
with I.-shapcd porches before the main, 
entrance'where many cars can draw up 
at the .same time and set their people 
under cover, to outer the nave by three 
west door.s into' a vaulted vestllnilc 
from which one big, door opens on a 
view, down the 365 feet of the building. 

It is one of the privileges of our day 
to watch this great building growing 
till the Cross is raised on the tower 
200 feet above us. 

Prom this great House of God we turn 
tb the ho.spital where lie will also bo 
served, for inasmuch as we have done 
it unto one of the least of these wo have 
done it unto Him. 

The day after the Archbi.shop laid the 
cathedral stone at Guildford the Duchess 
of York laid the hospital stone at Ban- 
stead. Here, among Surrey’s beautiful 
downs, children from the unbeautiful 
streets of London will grow strong lying 
in the sun on the rooilcss balconies. 

For Dockland’s Children- 

Children who have scarcely seen the 
country before will lie here and look 
out on to woods and donars, and will 
h.ave other birds than pigeons and 
sparrows to watch. * Their stretch of 
country has been given them by Mr 
Sta'nlcy Garton and Mr Edward klcycr- 
Btein, who has done so much for our 
liospitals and is now trying to save for 
England the lovely valley at his homo 
near Sevenoaks. 

Two finc 7 ncw fcaturc.s in the .scheme 
arc a hostel for parents when the doctors 
think they should stay near the children, 
and a convalescent ■ home whore the 
children may remain for a time under 
the doctor’.s eye, so that their recovery 
may be assured. Here these children 
from dockland ivill play on a wide lawn 
stretching into acres of woodland whore 
they will meet rabbits and birds and find 
flowers they never dreamed of. 

Money Dickens Collected 

This country ho.spital is to be the 
Princess Elizabeth Hospital for Chil¬ 
dren, sharing the name with its twin 
ho.spital in town among the crowded 
streets and courts of Shadwcll. It is 
about 70 years since Dr Nathaniel 
Ilcckford arranged ten beds in an old 
warehouse there for sick children from 
dockside, but tlio number of patients 
prc,ssing into the old warehouse would 
have swamped his slender means had 
not Charlc.s Dicken.s appealed to the 
public for help, 'I'hc money Dickons 
collected bought the site of the present 
children’s hospital at Shadwcll, where 
1500 in-patients arc treated each year. 
Now it is spreading into the country. 


A Very Great Place Getting the Nations 12 MILLION TREES 


IN Literature 

Inspiration of the Blind 

We lake tliis fine thought from Canon Peter 
Green’s speech to the Manchester Blind Aid 
Sodety. Deep emotion, said the. .Canon, 
should be followed by free giving, and those 
who are always kind to the blind will like to 
read this tribute tlie Canon then paid to the 
influence of the blind on literature. 

I wonder if you have noticed how great 
a part blindness has played in English 
literature. 

There is no greater thing than Milton’s 
sonnet on his own blindness. Nothing 
thrilled mo more as a little hoy than the 
description in Westward Ho 1 of Amyas 
Leigh’s blindness, It is one of the few 
passages in which that rather second- 
.rate man Charles Kingsley touched the 
first-rate. Then one of Kipling’s greatest 
passages is his description of Dick Heldcr, 
in The Light that Failed, waiting for the 
death sentence on his si.ght. 

Why is it that blindness takes this 
place in English literature ? Once it was 
considered the correct thing lor the blind 
to beg; but tliat docs not alter the fact 
that btindness has stung people to great 
writing. No great art is lU'odiicod with¬ 
out deep emotion, and nothing touches 
that emotion more than the sense of 
irreparable loss which blind people have 
sustained. 

A CENSOR OF LUGGAGE 

The Bus Has Reached Its Limit 

Wo say there is no such thing as 
finality, but the Transport Board declares 
that finality has been reached in one 
direction. 

We can never have bigger buses, they 
say, than those now in use. 'These eacli 
cai'ry 56 passengers, and, although 
builders could go on dcyclojiiug their 
size iudcfinitcly the streets cannot carry 
public vehicles of greater dimensions. 

This being the ease, consideration 
must be given to the question of 
luggage permitted to passengers. 'I'lio 
conductor is the censor, with power to 
admit or refuse in accordance with 
space available; but in some tilings he 
has no option. We arc not allowed to 
board a bus when carrying baskets of 
wet fish, tins of drijuung creosote,- or 
batteries charged with aci<l. 


The Bishop on the Road Hog 

Everybody knows that the Bishn]i of 
Winchester was right when he spoke in the 
House of Lords the other day of the behaviour 
of a small minority of motorists who arc a 
danger to the coninumity and should be 
removed from the roads at all costs. 

We take this from the speech of Dr Garbett, 
who was calling attention to the deaths of 
children on tlie road. 

There is a small minority of utterly 
reckless and scllisli drivers ivho make the 
road a menace to old and young alike. 

II is useless to appeal to Ihciy conunon 
sense ; they have no common sense. 

It is useless to appeal to their courtesy, 
for they have no good manners. 

It is useless to appeal to their con¬ 
science, for OH this ^nailer it has been 
atrophied long ago. 

The only way to deal with this matter 
is by more drastic penalties. For the 
sake of getting to their destination a 
few moments earlier they arc ready to 
risk killing any man, woman, or child 
who happens to be in their way. 


Together 

The World’s Biggest 
Experiments Since Caesar 

Dy Dr Inge ‘ 

Since the fall of the Roman Empire 
tlicrc have been only two e.x'pcrimcnts 
in politics on a very large scale, both 
the work of English-speaking peoples. 

'The first was the federal Constitution 
of the United States and the successful 
attempt to make a single nation out of 
immigrants from every European people. 
We must marvel at the achievement by 
which half a continent, covering nearly 
3,000,000 square miles, has been brought 
together under one federal Government, 
Hardly less I'cmarkablc has been their 
success in fusing all the different 
European elements into one passionately 
patriotic people. 

It is proof that there is no natural 
enmity between nations that arc really 
of the same blood, who share the same 
religion and the same civilisation.' 
Bismarck said the most important fact 
in modern history is that North America 
speaks English, It is a very remarkable 
fact that the whole of the continent 
speaks more or less the same language, 

MORE AND MORE CARS 

But Not More Efficient 

At the end of May tlie number of 
motor-vehicles licensed was 2,572,3.15, 
which is <118,217 more than last year.. 

It is clear that the sales of cars arc 
higher than ever. The expenditure on 
private motoring is now enormous; with 
the jmrehase and 'maintenance of cars, 
miming costs, incidental road c.xpcnscs, 
insurance, and taxation it absorbs no 
small part of the national income. 

It is a i>ity, in the meantime, tliat 
this' great motor trade is not more 
cflicient, tiiniiug out, as it doc.s, so many 
cars with something wrong about them. 

A SHADOWY MONSTER 

But Far From Loch Ness 

Rumour has spread of a colos.stis 
bestriding the permanent way of Ifastcru 
Bengal. It was seen by an engine-driver. 

He is not alone as a witness, 'i'hc 
rumour began with a cowherd who col¬ 
lapsed with fright after coming on a 
giant man who stepped out of the jungle 
and made hts way to the nearest river. A 
railway engineer taking up the tale fouijd 
and measured footprints 22 inches by ii, 
with the stride of a being i8 feet high. 

It seems to be a colossus needing a 
railway guide to identify it; but we arc 
so relieved it was not seen at Loch Nc.ss. 


WIRELESS IS BAD FOR CRIMINALS 

The Homo Secretary has given in 
Parliament of late an example of the 
groat usefulness of wireless to the police. 

At 2.21 p.m. a message was received 
from Highbury Vale that two men were 
telephoning from a certain kiosk in 
Islington. Scotland Yard wirelessed to 
a touring police car at 2.33, and looked 
up the records of the men, who -were 
arrested in High Street, Islington, at 2.55. 

Thus, ill 34 minutes two men wanted 
by tlie police were traced and arrested. 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO HAS 
HAD THREE COCKTAILS 

Many children have to go to school 
along roads which have no foolpatli.s, 
and on which perhaps a young gentleman 
who has just drunk three cocktails is 
trying a car whose makers advertise 
that it has a cruising speed of 70 miles 
an liour. Lorti Elton in the Lotos 


A.RED ARMY IN YORKSHIRE 

A number of bathers near Riley in 
Yorkshire had a warm reception wlicn 
they came out of the sea the other day. 

No sooner had they begun dressing 
than they found themselves covcreil 
ivith red ants. The bathers liad left 
their clothcS by a nest of ants oa the 
ell If top, and the result was that when 
last seen they were running home for 
a change of clothing, the red army with 
them, not following. 


ARE HIS MONUMENT 

The Living Memory of an 
English Gentleman 

I think that I shall never, see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

■When Lord Yarborough, full of years 
and honours, passed on the other day 
he left behind, him in Lincolnshire, 
where he was Lord Lieutenant, the 
recollection of a great landowner wlio 
never forgot his responsibility to any 
tenant or labourer under his care. ■ 

That is a fine epitaph for any man in 
days when the race of such country 
gentlemen is dwindling and the tie-** 
which bind them to the countryside arc 
wearing thin; but in his lifetime Lord 
Ynrborougli made for himself a memorial 
to last for generations after he had gone. 
He planted more trees than any other 
man in the world today. 

In the Footsteps of His Ancestors 

He planted more than 12,000,000 
trees in England. His homes of Brocklcs- 
by and Manby in Lincolnsliirc were liis 
plantations. More than once since he 
inherited the place of his fathers over 
-half a century ago his planting.s in one 
year nearly touched the half-million 
mark. In the war vears, when Ifnglish 
woodlands were falling apace, he planted 
just short of a million; the precise 
nnmhcr was 940,658. 

In this task he was following in the 
footsteps of his ancestors. Tlie Yar¬ 
boroughs began the task of growing 
trees for use and beauty at Brocklcsbj 
two years before the French Revolution 
and planted them every year since bj 
the ten thousand, the hundred thousaiul. 
In the year before Trafalgar the numhci 
fell off to a beggarly 10,652, but in the 
year after Waterloo it soared up to 
680,451. The family has made sure for 
nearly 150 years that whatever, forests 
may fall in England there shall always 
he new saplings springin.g up in Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Almost Incredible Figures 

In the 56 years of his stewardship 
I-ord Yarborough, who, now rests it: 
the kindly earth from which hi; 
cliargcs spring, planted nearly half tin 
mighty total of over 30,000,000 tree-: 
grown on the two estates since 1787 
Such figures seem almost incredible, hul 
we have warrant for saying that thej 
arc not unapproached, 

Some years ago I.ord Aberdeen 
reminded the C N of what Mr Gladstone 
had told him of a talk ho had with 
I-ord Aberdeen’s grandfather about 
trees. Mr Gladstone had seen some¬ 
thing about a huge planting on a High¬ 
land estate and thought the numhor.s 
unbelievable, to rvhich Lord Aberdeen 
replied, " Well, I don’t know what you 
would consider incredible, but I know 
that for fifteen years I planted a millior 
and a half trees each year.” 

More Enduring Than Brass 
F That total of 22 million trees in i." 
years might well have challenged Lord 
Yarborough's figures, b.ut lie luighl 
have rejoined that his Lincolu.shire 
trees number chosen forest trce.s, oak 
and ash and cedar, Spanish chestnut and 
acacia, wych elm, beech, and liornhcam, 
as w<ell as larch and spruce and elm. 

The age and condition of the trees 
arc carefully noted and kept like the 
population figures at Somerset House. 
There are acreage.? of trees all under 
20 years, others for trees under 40, or 
for those bctw'ccn 40 and 80. At Manby 
and Brocklcsby together over 1212 acres 
arc covered with venerable giants of 
over four score years. Some Larches can 
even boast of 150 years, and one is as 
tall as the towering Sequoia, half its age. 
These will, w’ith their descendants, lie 
Lord Yarhoi'ough’s -monmnent, one more 
enduring than brass, for in them live 
beauty and a perpetually renewed 
usefulness. 
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GRAIN FROM CHURCHILL 
Ai least 15 ships are about to leave 
Europe for Churchill, Canada's new 
^rain poi't on Hudson Bay. Naviga¬ 
tion through Hudson Strait Is only 
possible for a few weeks after the 
(ce-pack breaks up early In " 





FARMING IN RUSSIA 

Unusual weather in the Ukraine and southern Russia, including extremes of 
cold, rain, and heat, has caused the harvest to begin early, and it is being 
carried on under difficulties. 

The Soviet Government Is making a grant to every gipsy family in Its territory 
to enable them to abandon their nomadic lives ana settle down as farmers. 
The gipsy population has been increasing and is now about 80,000. 


ICELAND 


OCEAN 



RUSSIA'S GOLD 

Gold production in Soviet Russia in 
the first half of this year was 25 per 
cent In advance of that for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The 
production is estimated to be about 
90 tons, much of it from Siberia. 


WEALTH FROM 
THE DESERT 
Large deposits of 
borax have been 
discovered in the 
Mojave Desert 
region of California. 
It is said that the new 
discovery would 
assure a hundred 
years supplies of this 
useful mineral at its 
present rate of con¬ 
sumption in USA. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the, globe; 
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LINK WITH PIRATE 
DAYS 

During excavations 
on the site of an old 
fort near Malacca 
a long underground 
tunnel was dis¬ 
covered. In the 
tunnel were cannon¬ 
balls used nearly 
300 years ago by the 
British ana Portu¬ 
guese against Malay 
pirate strongholds. 
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SPONGE FISHERIES 

With help from the British Government the 
sponge fisheries of the Bahamas and British 
Honcuiros have been developed and im¬ 
proved. The value of sponges exported in a 
recent year from the Bahamas was r£50,250, 
far in excess of any other export. 
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ROAD-BUILDING IN AFRICA 

Ualy proposes to spend about 25 million pounds tn twovears 
on constructing 2300 miles of roads in Abyssinia. 

Main roads In Northern Rhodesia and Zanzibar are to be 
reconditioned with the aid of grants from the British Govern- 
ment; and loans will be*made for the construction of bridges 
and roads in Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 


THE FARMER. EXPLORER 

A sheep farmer has made a survey of 
Australia’s unexplored State boundaries. 
With camels he crossed the Simpson Desert, 
traversing the border of Northern Territory 
and South Australia between Charlotte 
Waters and Poeppel Corner. 


JOY m A DISTRESSFUL 
AREA 

Ebbw and Jarrow 

At.F.bbw Vale in Monmouthshire, 21 
milc.s from Newport, South Wales is 
■ rejoicing in the reconstruction of the 
• steelworks that were shut down in 1929, 
when 4000 men were thrown out of work. 

' Richard Tiiomas and Company arc to 
.spend millions of pounds in the rebuild¬ 
ing, and some 800 men arc now engaged 
in 25rcparatory work. ' 

In a few years Ebbw Vale will boast 
one of the finest steel plants in the world. 

We turn to another jrictnro. At 
Jarrow, which Sir Charles I’almcr once 
made famous by his great shijibuilding 
yard, iron foundries, rolling mills, and 
engineering shops, the effort to start a 
modern steelworks has failed. An 
option.on the old abandoned works was 
obtained in 1934, bvrt .the wovdd-be 
jiionccrs have been thwarted. ' The 
British Iron and Steel Federation con¬ 
demn the venture with faint praise. In 
the House of Lords Lord Middleton 
said that “ it was stated on influential 
autliority that the stcclmalrcrs of the 
Tecs objected to steelworks on the Tyne” 
and called upon the Government to 
aj)iioint a Ministerial Committee to 
investigate the case. We will not believe 
that Tecs can wish to thwart Tyne. 

There seems, on the face of it, no 
possible reason why steel should not be 
jiroduccd on Tyne, Coal, situation, the 
jirospcctivc demand for metal, all sccra 
to indicate that Jarrow might again 
become prosi^croiis tlirougli iron. 

Jarrow needs big-scalo effort. A-s 
Lord Middleton says, “ if the present 
state of affairs is allowed to continue no 
one can estimate the demoralisation that 
will ensue.” 


The King has sent a cheque for 
to the King George Memorial Fund, the 
j)rocecds of the sale of the gear and 
fittings of King George’s j'acht Britannia. 


ALAIN GERBAULT AGAIN 

Tahiti His Second Home 

Alain Gcrbaiilt, his voyaging clone, 
has come to rest in Tahiti. 

For years ho sailed the world alone, 
not seeking men or cities, though when, 
at long intervals, he touched at them 
they rejoiced to sec him, for all the 
world loves a sailor. 

At a Pacific island where ho stayed 
awhile the brown jieople made him a 
prince, but that could not detain him. 
On he went again, and came back home 
to France, visiting England, where his 
craft the Firecrest was built. He even 
stopped to play lawn tennis, the game 
of his youth, at Queen’s Club. 

But neither home nor pastime could 
hold for long this wanderer. A new 
ship and the song of the wave for him, 
and away he went once more. 

For two years the world ho had fore¬ 
gone has had no news of him. Now he 
has .sent a letter to a friend in England, 
to say he is happy in his bungalow at 
Tahiti and never means to,leave it. 

Like .R. L. Stevenson, who rests for¬ 
ever in Samoa, he has found his second 
home in the southern seas. Like 
R. L. S. ho might write 

Home is.the sailor, home from sea. 

But Stevenson stoic many a wistful 
backward glance at his native Scotland. 
It may he that Alain Gcrbault’s voyag¬ 
ing is not yet ended. 


THROUGH THE SNOWDRIFTS OF 
ST BERNARD 

During the past winter the snowdrifts 
on the Great St Bernard Pass reached 
the unusual depth of 91 feet, and tunnels 
had to be dug through the snow in order 
that traffic might pass safely. 

The Pass was reopened on July 12. 
and the usual cordial welcome was given 
to the first motorists by' the monks as 
they passed the famous Hospice, travel¬ 
ling from Switzerland or Italy. 


OUR SAFE RAILWAYS 

The Dangerous Passenger 

While road accidents arc more and 
more, railways become safer and safer. 

There seem actually to be few places 
safer than a seat in a railway-carriage. 
In 130 million journeys by train only 
one person is killed ! 

What railway casualties occur arc 
mainly the fault of the passengers, who 
cannot always be protected against 
themselves. They will play Arith 
carriage doors; they will o^icn the 
doors before the train stops, hurting 
other i)co2)le as well as themselves; 
tliey will .alight while thb'*train is in 
motion. Door accidents numbered 2231 
last year, and attempting to enter or 
leave moving trains hurt 1493 people. 
Over 80 deaths were included in these 
sad figures. 

It is a pleasure to note that railway- 
men casualties arc falling. There was 
a drop of 39 in the number killed last 
year, reducing the deaths to 165. Wc 
arc sorry to add that 2436 workmen 
were injured. Shunting and line work 
are very dangerous. Our debt to railway 
servants is very great. 

There arc still far too man)'- level- 
crossings, -which led to 210 accidents 
last year, in which 51 were killed and 
51 injured. 


THE QUEEN MARY 

The good ship Queen Mary has not 
■broken the North Atlantic record as she 
was expected to do, but her owners arc 
determined to increase her speed. 

The liner is in dock at Southampton 
for extensive alterations. Pier turbines 
arc being fitted with new blades, and the 
draught is being improved to make the 
furnace yield greater power. 

Ships arc beings of character, and they 
do not always do what we expect of 
them. Some people say that is why wc 
speak of a ship as she I 


JOHN COWLEY'S MEDAL 

A Tale of Quetta Earthquake 

A tremor of the earthquake which 
brought Quetta down in ruins more 
tlian a year ago still reaches us through 
tiic award of the Albert Medal to 
Lieutenant John Cowley o£ the Engineers. 

The lieutenant and his men were the 
first to reach the Civil Hospital, whose 
walls had fallen in dust and flame. The 
collapse ■ of the walls had brought the 
roofs dci^vn on the 2)ationts in their beds. 
At first the rescue party tried to tear 
the roofs off, but the men were too few 
and the time was too short. 

So they raised parts of them and held 
them iqr in their arms for as long as 
they could while John Cowley crawled 
nnclerneath and dragged• survivors out 
to safety. He had been warned that 
many of them were suffering from all 
manner of infectious diseases. But 
most wore quite heliilc.ss, and that was 
all that mattered to this brave man. 
Pie gathered them in his arms regardless 
of any risk. Ho saved many lives th.at 
day, as much by what ho did as by the 
example ho gave for others to follow. 

Work For Every Man 

Bolivia’s Experiment 

Bolivia, being in some economic 
straits, has taken a novel step to relievo 
her difficulties. 

The government has demanded com¬ 
pulsory work for the State from all men 
between 18 and 60, including foreigners. 
Every citizen mu.st declare the work ho 
is doing or be registered for employment 
in mines and factories. 

This work will be paid for at the rate 
paid to free workers, and the jioint is 
that all must work while the crisis lasts. 

The C N still believes that it is pbssiblc 
to use the wasted labour of our unom- 
jfloyed in this way. There is work enough 
for them all to- do, each man working 
out his pay on public services. 
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How Are We To Find 
Peace ? 

ow, amid the tumults and 
contentious of our time, 
arc we to find peace ? 

Let us write it down as a true 
that , 

Peace cannot conic through tear ; 
Peace is one zvith Contentment; 

Contentment can he created, and 
therefore Peace can be zvon. 

Let us recall how it was that 
America would not allow Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles and so make the 
United States a member of the 
League. Congress objected to 
the obligation to go to war that 
was included in the Covenant. 

Today, after seventeen years, 
vye all realise that the Treaty' of 
Vci'saillcs dictated to Germany, 
together with similar treaties 
forced on Austria, Ilungarj'-, and 
Bulgaria, created a false peace. 

To put that ill another waj^, 
tlic Great War failed to make an 
enduring peace. Now, because 
of that failure, there is grave 
risk of war again. In Amcricra 
they point to this risk and hold 
that the failure of the Great War 
liroves that Congress was right 
in refusing to promise to make 
war automatically to uphold a 
war-made sham peace. 

A " next war " would not be a 
remedy; the defeated would seek 
one even as they do today. 

Men do not readily go to war. 
Often, as history shows, they 
will suffer grievous wrong for 
many years without revolt. 
Sooner or later, however, men 
will rise against injustice. 

As things are, the good things 
of the world, the habitable land, 
arc not fairl}^ distributed. The 
world is divided into nations 
who are satisfied and nations 
who are not. Germany, for 
example, had all her colonies 
taken from her in 1919, and her 
nearly 70 million people are 
confined to a small area of 
Central Europe. Germany con¬ 
siders herself the chief of the 
Have-Not Nations, and she can 
be made a satisfied nation by 
territorial adjustments. With 
content she w'ould become an 
upholder of peace. Her arma¬ 
ments would be discarded be¬ 
cause they would be unnecessary. 

So with every discontented 
people. Content can be given 
and ought to be given. As Poland 
says, wh}^ not concede in jjcace, 
and for peace, what nations now 
feel they must fight for ? 

Peace is Contentment ! The 
path to contentment is through 
a World Conference with all the 
real causes of discontent on the 
agenda, and a real effort to settle 
round a table what must other¬ 
wise be fought for one day on a 
battlefield. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidchn waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Equipped For Fate 

’yiiis is tlic jubilee year of Mr 
AstpiitJi’.s entry into Parliament, 
and the advice he once gave to the 
students of lulinburgh University lias 
l)ccn recalled as being singularly help¬ 
ful in these confused days. This is it.. 

Keep before you always, wherever your 
course may Ua, the company of great 
thoughts, the examples of great achieve- 
ments, the consolalions of great failures. 
So equipped, you can face without per¬ 
turbation the buffets of circumstance, 
the caprice of fortune, and all the inscrut¬ 
able vicissitudes of life. 

He followed his own advice, and 
never more than in the darkest days of 
the war when he lost his eldest son 
and suffered mortal blows from those 
who sJiould have been his friends. 

© 

Troublers of the World 

Jt is not bad news that a famous 
German firm has lost the tender 
for a great bridge because it was 
fcare^ that for political reasons they 
would fail to fulfil the contract. 

It seems to ns not bad news because 
it is right that those who send the 
fear of war about the world should 
suffer for it in time. 

© 

Will the Quiet People 
Make a Noise ? 

]y[o.ST of ns will agree with Mr A. P. 

Herbert, M P, who asked the 
other day that the Anti-Noise League 
should not he too patient. 

We ourselves wish they would be 
very impatient, for it is a source of 
constant surprise to us tliat road-hogs 
arc allowed to ride about disturbing 
thousands of people for no other reason 
than their own gross selfishness. 

Mr Horc-Bclisha has done many 
good tilings^ but he has failed to stop 
the motor-cyclist riding about like a 
braggart on a pneumatic'drill. 

What apparently is wanted is that 
the quiet people should make more 
noise lest the noisy people think they 
do not care. 

© 

A, Day on England’s Battlefield 

Tiir road battlefield returns are 
now roundly 800 killed and 
wounded every day. 

Why docs the Government not face 
the, fact that nothing but the stern 
enactment of a speed limit worth the 
name can meet the case ? The City 
of London has few road casualties 
because motorists cannot speed in its 
dense traffic. 

What is needed is a speed marking 
of all roads, made after careful inspec¬ 
tion by experts. Plain marking of 
speeds, from a low figure at danger 
spots to a fair allowance of speed on 
safe highways, could be accomplished 
in a few months, and, combined with 
road imjirovcmcnts and road division 
into two streams of traffic, would make 
a vast difference in the return. 


Brighter Policemen 
JsJow that Germany is ■ one under 
Hitler its police arc no longer to 
wear varying uniforms. 

. If seems that they arc to be clothed 
in bright green, with brown collars 
and cuffs, and an elegant shako. 

And why not ? We arc all for colour 
and elegant design in the common 
affairs of life, which arc never ordinary 
unless wc take a drab view of cx’istcncc. 

We ahciidj^ admire oiir policemen ', 
why not give them a little colour ? 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

Tho Inconstant Dictator 

Who is his companion now? He 
halh every month a new sworn brother. 

Much Ado About Nothing' 

© 

Tip-Cat 

pKiCK Am one of our garages 
announces. WJiat Peter 
I’nck's cliauflour wants is free 
jrctrol. 

S 

A KACi'.R said he kept on till he gave 
out. Then he gave in. 

0 

gOGAR makes you lazy. Loaf sugar. 

B 

succKssFUL author s.ays his success 
is partly due to getting good titles. 
Now he hopes to get one for himself. 

0 

] 7 isn sleep at night. In tho bed of tho 
river. 





Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If there is ever a hole 
in an air pocket 


goMic authors write in their beds. Just 
take a fresh sheet. 

■0 

Jx is tho fashion for girls to take their 
hair back. To the hairdresser’s ? 

0 

7^ CAFK advertises Still Lemonade. 
Hasn’t changed into gingcr-b’cer yet.- 

0 

goME people have no taste. Has some¬ 
one been biting them ? 

' 0 

You can get most things by paying 
■soniotbing down. Better ])ay iq:). 

0 

pxioru! who borrow money 
rarely pay it back. • It is 
touch and go with them. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
^Boux 150,000 safety bats were made 
for British miners last year. 

Jn four years wireless transmitters in the 
Arctic have grown from 13 to 104, 
^nouT ,£8500 was raised for the blind 
on Geranium Day. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is hcLtcr not to get into the habit of 
saying you have done your best; the 
best is the least you can do. 



A Little Philosopher 

Jt was Robert Burns wlio felt like 
this one day; 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us, 

To see ourscls as others see us 1 
It would frae niony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 

And it was Goethe, the great German 
who loved fine things, who felt like 
that long afterwards, and wrote this : 

We boys used to hold Sunday meetings 
.at wliicli each of us had to produce original 
verses. 

And here a strange thing happened to 
me which long caused me uneasiness. My 
poems, of whatever kind, always seemed to 
me the best. But 1 soon noticed that'my 
fellow-competitors, whose efforts were 
extremely laine, wcrc'in the same case, and 
were equally pleased with themselves. 

Now, when I saw this obvious illusion, 
and error before me, one d.iy the question 
forced itself upon me, whether I myself 
might not be in the same case, whether those 
poems were not really better than mine, 
and whether I might not justly appear to 
those boys as mad as they to me ? 

© 

Who Docth These Things Shall 
Not Fail 

Lord, who shall dwell in tliy 
tabernacle: or who shall rest upon 
thy holy hill ? 

Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt 
life; and docth the thing which is right, 
and speaketh the truth from his heart. 

He that hath used no deceit in his 
tongue, nor clone evil to his neighbour: 
aiui hath not slandered his neighbour. 

He that setteth not by himself, hut 
is lowly in his own eyes : and inakcth 
much of them that fear tlie Lord. 

He tliat sweareth unto his neigh¬ 
bour and disappoiiitetli him not: 
Ihougli it were to liLs own Iniuirance, 
He that hath not given his money 
upon usury : nor taken reward against 
the innocent. 

Whoso doeth these things sliall never 
fall. The Fifteenth Psalm (Pmyer Book) 

© 

The Mighty Meaningless 

It this should catcli the eye of some 
of the small but vocal crowd of 
our New Poets, perhaps they might 
study with advantage these lines in 
which Sir Robert Vansittart bids his 
■words go forth in the opening poem 
of the collected edition of his works: 
If indy you are free. 

Simple, direct, you shall be winged lihe 
birds. 

Voiced like the sea. 

Walk humbly clad ! 

Be sure those -words are lame 

That ride a-clalter, or that deck and pad 

A puny frame. 

As in your dress. 

So in your speech he plain ! 

Be not deceived ; the Mighty Meaning¬ 
less 

'Are loud in vain. 

Yet most of the users of the Mighty 
Meaningless words arc confident of 
their scats on Parnassus ! 

© . 

jV Man on Men 

I have no respect for men as they 
are and would not give a drop of blood 
for them, but 1 would drain my heart 
to make them what they should be. 

Robert Southey 
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The Vandal in the Wliat Vimy Ridge Stands For He Gave His Life For 


Caves 

Is Anything Safe 
From Him? 

The liorriblc vandal pursues his way 
a])pai'cntly unchecked. 

Wo have found him carving ids namo 
on trees, on tombs in ciiurciic.s, and have 
seen his iittcr on a luiitop. Now wc 
itcar tliat iio lias gone bciow ground, 
apparentiy enjoying idmseif in tiie dark . 
piaces of the earth, where lie has 
destroyed a thing of beauty wliicli 
would liavc been a joy for ever. 

I'lic scene of ids latest acldcvcinciit 
is in Yorksldre, Wc have visited tlio 
\V'Idtc Scar Caverns, wldcli rverc dis¬ 
covered as recently as 1923, and liavc 
explored this strange world of York¬ 
shire’s .underground, with the electric 
light 'gleaming on the rushing water 
and glittering on stalactites and .stalag¬ 
mites. 

Itcrc,- between two waterfalls, was 
an infant of the ages, a stal.actito known 
as the Bottle. Tlireo inches across and 
about eight long, it was the beginning 
of an old wonder—for it was old as we 
think of time, though young when com¬ 
pared with the giants round about, 
pillars and sculptures shaped ages 
before the dawn of civilisation. So 
dclic<atcly coloured that the toucli of a 
hand was enough to stain it, the Bottle 
was one of the gems of this Aladdin’s 
Cave a few miles from Inglcton, But a 
fool passed by and it has vanished. 

Natural Craftsmanship 

A guide showing a phrty of visitors 
through these winding galleries which 
bring us to a lake as black as midtdght 
in the very heart of Inglcborough saw 
this piece of natural craftsmanship as 
he passed ; the next time ho went that 
way the stalactite had been -wantonly 
.smashed. It had taken countless ages 
to make, and it was shattered in a 
moment by a vandal. 

A sum of twenty pounds has been 
offered to anyone who can lead tlie 
owner of the cave to find the culprit; 
but wo fear the reward will never bo 
claimed, for so often these louts in our 
midst go their way leaving desolation 
behind and nothing more. 

GOOD TIDINGS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 

The Brown Race That Has 
Doubled in Numbers in 40 Years 

'I'hc brown-skinned Maoris, the native 
people of Now Zealand, are by no means 
a vanishing race, 'riic Maori population 
has doubled since iSgO. 

That is good tidings from the farthest 
corner of our great Commonwealth of 
British Nations. It' shows that the 
Maoris, who enjoy equal privileges with 
the white New Zealanders, have adapted 
themselves to the changed conditions 
of living. 

Fifty years ago the census showed 
that there were 41,969 Maoris; ten 
years later the total was as low as 
39.854. The reason for this was that 
the stalwart Maoris fell easy victims to 
common ailments arising out of leaving 
off their old ways of living and trying to 
adopt the white man’s way of living; 
eating his strange foods and wearing 
his unsuitable clothes instead of the 
scanty but healthy attire of the old- 
time Maoris, , , 

A turn of the tide of Maori popula¬ 
tion was shown by the 1901 census, 
when the Maori people numbered 43,143. 
In the past 35 years there has been a 
ste.ady increase. Now there are 81,774 
Maoris, twice as many as in 189O. 

What has brought about this great 
change for the best ? It is better living 
and better education. 


8000 CANADIANS WITH 
THE KING IN FRANCE 



We were surprised not long agO; on mention¬ 
ing Vimy Ridge to .some schoolchildren, to find 
that it was all unknown to them. 

Now King Edward is to go there, and Sooo 
Canadians are to see him unveil the great 
memorial which will speak I0 the world 011 the 
Artois Plain of one of the most appalling areas 
of the war. The King unveils the memorial 

\ 7 imy Ridge, rising like a Rock of 
^ Gibraltar above the flatness , of 
the Artois Plain, is one of the land¬ 
marks of the Great War. 

It takes its place with the Ypres 
salient, the Mossincs Fidgc, the Chcihin-- 
des-Dames, and Verdnu as one of the 
key points dominating the trenches 
running nnbrokcnly from the Channel 
to tlio Swiss frontier where the Germans 
and the Allies faced one another for four 
long years, neither side able to break 
through the resistance of the other. 

Falkenhayn’s Great Onslaught 

British or Frcncli or German gathered 
together their forces to burst through 
The triple ivorhs, the vast designs, 

Of these laboured rampart lines, 
gained temporary .successes at terrible 
cost in lives, and then found themselves 
unable to push their early victories to 
complete success, as the half-picrccd 
line joined its severed portions together 
and closed xip again. That was the 
story of all attempts in 1915 and 1916. 
It was repeated at Vimy Ridge in 1917 
when the British command under 
Sir Douglas Haig combined with the 
French under General Nivelle to attempt 
to fling back the Germans over a xvidc 
front , extending from Fhindcrs to 
Cliampagne. 

The German onslaught at Verdun 
under Goncrar von Falkcnhayn had 
broken down before the heroic rcsi.stance 
of the French, though all the available 
resources of tlic attackci's were thrown 
in. In the reaction which followed the 
repulse the French rocajxtured their lost 
positions in front of the fortress, and the 
grand assault was closed, like others 
before it, with the lines little altered. 
After the main Germaxi attack at 
Verdun had dwindled to the sullen 
growl of covering artillery, the French 
command of the local ojxcratioixs passed 
into the hands of Gencr;il Nivelle. 

The Famous Hindenburg Line 

Nivelle proposed to jxxstify his appoint¬ 
ment by preparing a counter-attack on 
the German front on a grand scale in 
the sjxring of the coming year, and 
drew Haig into his plans. Haig was 
far from xvilling and held out for some 
time against Nivcllc’s proposals that 
■the British lino should be extended so as 
to release French divisions for Nivollo’s 
attempt to smash a way through the 
Gorman positions on the Chemin-des-’ 
Dames in Champagne. 

While the proposals and counter¬ 
proposals of the British and l'’ronch 
army commanders were being Ixandied 
to and fro bctxvcen the War Cabinets of 
the two countries through the winter 


on July 26 , in the presence of the biggest 
pilgrimage yet made by Canadians to tlio war 
graves of France. 

This is what Vimy Ridge stanas lor, witli 
the impre.ssive moiurmeut of two huge pylons 
wliich have taken -11 years to complete and 
have been designed by Mr Walter Allward, 
the Canadian stiilptor. 

the Germans were not idle. They 
toiled hard at renewing their forces, 
and prepared what was a .sort of booby 
trap for their adversaries. At a distance 
rouglily 20 miles betiind the front 
between Arras and Mis.sy, just beyond 
Soissons and in front of I.aon, tliey 
constructed a now lino of defences, to 
become famous afterwards as the 
Hindenburg Line. 

This manoeuvre di.snrganlsod the 
Allied plans. Nivelle could scarcely bo 
brought to believe it possible, and 
went on with his jxlans, wrecking his own 
future and almost wrecking the French 
army, Haig w.as more fortunate. Itxvas 
of small value to him to advaixce into 
the vacant country hx front of the nexv 
liindcnbxirg Line. But he might break 
the hinges whcx'c, with the Drocourt- 
Queant liixe, it joined the xiixaltcrcd 
front north of Arras. 

The attack oix Viixxy Ridge, xvherc tlio 
German lines hinged, xvas the result. It 
was 01x0 of the few bright spiots in the 
spring campaign of 1917. 

A Solid British Victory 

Vimy Ridge was a solid British victoiy 
for British tlctermination, valoxir, and 
preparation. The whole of the seven- 
mile ridge, which for two years had 
resisted British and French troops alike, 
had been stroixgly fortified by the Ger¬ 
mans and honeycombed with tunnels. 
One of these, the .Schwaben tunnel, could 
shelter 2000 men. The task of storming 
this Gibraltar was given to the Cana¬ 
dians, at this time part of the First Army 
and commanded by General Byng. 

The attack on Vimy Ridge was part 
of the Battle of Ari-as, which was a thing 
by itself bccaxx,sc it was the only time xi 
big movement was launched from a 
toxvn. To keep tlic massing of the men 
secret a vast • system of underground 
shelters and tunnels was prepared, the 
sewers and quarries of Arras and its 
neighbouring villages xvcrc linked up, 
electric light and'clectric tramways were 
installed in them. In these catacombs 
thi-co divisions assembled to await the 
morning of battle, ready to march by 
subxvxiys to the treixcbcs Ixitwocn the 
town and Vimy Rklgxu 

Heroic Canadians 

The moment of battle came on Faster 
Monday, ;ind the zero hour of attack 
struck before dawn. Before daxvn also 
the px-otectivc bombardment of the 
British heavy guns liad signalled it. 
Rain and sleet liad been jxolting down. 
Idurrics of snow whirled down on the men 
leaving the trenches. 

The Canaxlians, jircssing forward to 
the German positions, found that the 
weather and tlic hexivy bombardment 


His Friend 

A Scout’s Last Good Turn 

A sad duty falling to the Chief 
Scout on returning from his world 
tour was to confer tlic highest honour 
of the Scouts on 0110 who had not lived 
to receive it. 

I,ord Baden-Powell axvarded the 
Bronze Medal for gallantry to Fatrol- 
leador D. S. Watson, xvlio lost his life 
ill saving tliat of his younger conlpaiiioii 
Allen Arnold. 

The two xvcrc out on the Thames, 
near the Sea Scout ship off Chelsea 
Fmbaiikment, in Wat.son’s honic-madc 
canoe. The craft upset xvhile the boys 
xvcrc on their xvay back from one of 
the barges moored in the river. Both 
could swim, but Watson, the stronger 
swininier, Fmding the tide running fast, 
told Arnold to hold on to him. 

Onlookers xvere not alarmed because 
the pair seemed to bo making good 
progress to safety, but Scout Frederick 
Cook- dived into the water and sxvain 
toward them to make sure. Reaching 
the txvo, lie took Arnold off the other 
boy’s hands, and Watsoix came after, 
apparently able to take care of hiiixselt. 
But his exertions had been too much for. 
him. When near the shore lie dis¬ 
appeared xvithoxit xvaruhxg. 

That is all there is to tell. Watson is 
numbered among the brave xvlio xvill 
return no more. His life had been sacri¬ 
ficed for Arnold, who xvas little the xvorsc 
for an experience xvhich must ncx'crtlic- 
Icss, because of the loss of his chum, bo 
one of the sorrowful memories of his life. 

The Chief Scout also axvarded the 
Gilt Cross to Cook for xvhat lie had-donc, 
and sent letters of commendation to 
Scoutmasters Nicholson and Monk, xvho 
dived in after Watson had sunk in the 
fruitless endeavour to find him. 

Continued from the previous column 
hail coixv'crtcd the first lino of trendies 
into a bog. The tanks stuck in it. On 
the centre :ind right the British got on 
quickl5'-, but on the steeper left the 
4th Canadian Division xvas met by .a 
terrific artillery and machinc-gim fire as 
soon as the men had left the shelter of 
their oxvn trenches. One of its brigades, 
the nth, at the centre of the divisional 
attack, ran into inxcnt xviro. On its 
flanks the men could struggle' forxvard. 
But the nth Brigade, its soldiers falling 
fast oil the German xvirc, xvas pinned 
there :ill day from daxxux to dusk. Not 
till night xvas coming on did the gallant 
Canailians batter ;i xvay through. 

Favtlxcr south the other units of the- 
Canadian corps had made better way 
xvith <an easier task. They had cleared 
the corridor caverns and tunnels in an 
hour. In four hours theji had got to the 
second lino. By midday these Canadians 
had cleared every part of the German 
third line in front of them and had sent 
2000 German prisoners to the rear. 

An Enduring Monument 

Fiiglislx and Scottish troops bore the 
brunt of the fighting alongside of the 
Canadians. London Tcrritori.'ils had 
adx'anced to the south, and Lancastrians 
and Scots had reduced the fortified 
triangle of railxvay lines on the Gorman 
side of Arras. 

But Vimy Ridge xvas the trophy of 
the Canadians. There the combined 
troops had thrust back the German 
counter-attacks xiixd pressed on over the 
crest oir to the Ridge’s eastern slopes. 
The capture of the Ridge xvas 'only 
inconclusive because the cost of con¬ 
solidating victory xvas' too high to bo 
paid. But Vimy Ridge xvas the Ixdghtcst 
spot in a year xvlion there xvcrc many 
black ones; and xvhen the turning-point 
of the xvar came a year later it xvas a 
strong bulxvark to avert disaster and 
convert retreat ih 1 ;o final triumph. To 
the Canadians fir.st and foremost, hut 
to .all the British soldiers, its name is an 
enduring nxomimcixt of dauntless courage 
and quenchless fortitude. 
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The Childr^ 






A new wild flower has made Britain 


Governor Alfred M. Landon, Repiibliean candidate for the U S Presidency, Vi'itli his daughter 


WAYFARER’S DOLE FOR 800 YEARS 

A Cup of Kindness For the Passer-by 


Tn an nncasy world the lovely haven of 
the Hospital of St Cross, Winchc.stor, 
is a reminder that in some happy vvays 
Old ICngland stands where it did. 

: Tfor Boo years this retreat for the ■ 
poor and aged has offered bread and 
cheese and a cup of kindness to every 
wayfarer passing by. In tiiesc wet and 
woeful days of a lost summer the C N 
may be allowed to hope tliat the beer 
which is part of the Wayfarer’s Dole 
may be well watered, but there, for 
better or worse, it is, and has been for 
centuries. 

The Hospital, an abode of remarkable 
beauty, with many relics of famous men 
and of its own hospitality, was founded 
in 1136 by Henry de Blois, .Bishop of 
Winclicster, brave warrior, wise states¬ 
man, and charitable Clnn'chman. He 
built a refuge for old men so broken in 
the battle of life that they could work 
no longer. 

Three centuries later the magnificent 
Cardinal Beaufort, son of John of Gaunt 
and half-brother to a king, enlarged the 
charity. Bngland has to thank him for 


the splendour of the Chapel and for 
other noble architecture. But in his 
own day, and long after, poor Bnglish 
gentlemen had to thank him for tlic 
first almshouse like that of the Charter- 
house. It was an Almshouse of Noble 
I’overty for brethren once well-to-do 
who, through no fault of their own, had 
come down in the world. ■ 

This is the foundation, of which the 
Rev Charles Bostock is the kind and 
hospitable Master, which celebrated its 
Bootli anniversary the other day. The 
Bishop of W'inchostcr, who addressed 
the gathering of .notable persons who 
asscndiled in the Chapel, said that the 
State had taken over from tlie Church 
the care of-the aged, the sick, and the in¬ 
firm. But that did not relievo thcChurch 
from its duty of seeing that charity was 
filled with the spirit of Christ. 

The Hospital of St Cross had passed 
through many difficulties in its long life, 
weathering them all, and, added the 
Bishop, never had its buildings been 
more valued or its funds so w'cll adminis¬ 
tered as today. 


No More of Too Much Plenty 


A .s we pointed out' last rvcck, the 
ruin of a large part of the North 
American harvest is,a serious thing for 
the world. 

, . While wc in Bngland liave had a rvet 
summer, tlie farmers of great American 
territories vainly .scanned the skic.s for 
clouds. When rain came it wns too late 
to mend much of tlie mischief. The 
heat-wave killed not only crops and 
animals but men, 4000 deaths from heat 
having occurred according to the latest 
estimate before us. 

Upon this has followed bad harvest 
news from Russia. There spring drought 
followed by fierce thunderstorms beat 
down and ruined the cornfields. 

Corn prices have soared, and the 
British loaf is dearer, and may become 
dearer still. So wc learn how the 
misfortunes o'f men afar off arc felt 
here. 'I'ho matter has far more than a 
passing aspect. 

It is not long .since the nations sent 
delegates to a World Conference which 
di.scussed the supposed necessity to 
cut dow'n corn crops to raise prices. 

The main le.sson of the trouble is the 
need for world conservation. Our world 
is only 8000 miles in diameter, and wc 
cannot afford to play ducks and drakes 
with it. Yet for many years the United 


Stat'es ploughed rich virgin soil until 
it was exhausted, and then moved on 
to fresh pa.sturcs to exhaust them in 
the same fashion. 'I’liis was sinful waste. 
The prairie became powder, to be blown 
array in duststorms. At the same time 
tlie dc.stniction of forc.sts ruined climate. 

Tlie cheap wheat so produced was 
.shipped to Bngland, and .so, curiously 
enough, we got cheap bread. In ipoo 
a loaf could be bought in Bngland for 
hardly more than half the present price. 

I’rcsidont Theodore Roosevelt, uncle 
of the present President, vainly tried 
to fight the waHc. His nephew is taking 
up his w'ork with more success, but it is 
hardly po.ssiblc to repair much of the 
evil done. 

'tVlicn fanners arc ruined manufac¬ 
turers suffer because the rural buyers 
have no means of exchange. The now 
American and Canadian trouble is the 
worst thing that could have happened 
to the economy of the New World. 

Similar news comes from Australia. 
“ Red rain ” has been falling in Victoria, 
and it is feared that it points to the 
destruction of binding vegetation and 
the consc(]ucnt blowing up of dust- 
.storms. The causes arc said to be over¬ 
stocking by graziers, the destructive 
work of rabbits, and summer fallowing. 


it.s second home, a pretty red flower, 
native to North America. 

Its name is Gaura coccinca, and our 
museums arc confident that it has never' 
been grown in English gardens or found 
wild in the countryside. Its appearance 
on the Forestry Commission estate at 
I'embrcy Burrow^s in South Wah-s may 
be a legacy of the war, for it is possible 
that it may have come by ship to the 
powder factory there. 

In the East they call the buttercup 
the “ wliitc man’s footsteps ” because 
it springs up wild by old .soldiers’ can¬ 
tonments, where it is supposed to have 
been brought with the flour of their 
bi.sciiit rations. 

Tliis new wild flower of tlic Welsh 
border w'ill jirobably spread, as most 
accidental newcomers do, and it will 
not be unwelcome, for it is a pretty 
thing, nearest in appearance to its 
English relative Rosebay willow herb. 

That is a pretty name also, and easier 
to remember than Gaura coccinca. Wc 
can scarcely believe anyone so calls it 
in America. 

A STONE THROWN 

A Woman Dead 

. There is someone in the world who 
will surely never throw a stone again. 
Wc do not know his name, for ho ran 
away, but the stone he appears to have 
thrown hit a woman and killed her. 

She was Miss Mabel Binks, a school 
teacher, who with other members of the 
Leeds Pennine Cavern Club was explor¬ 
ing Yorkshire's famous pot-hole, the 
yawning pit on the east side of Ingle- 
borough called Alum Pot. 

. She and two others had climbed down 
a rope ladder to the bottom, and she 
was helping to hold the ladder while the 
others descended,'^Suddenly a cry camo, 
Look out below !j and she moved away 
from the ladder and looked up to sec 
what was happening. A stone struck 
her dead. 

One of those descending the ladder 
says he looked iip and saw a figure in 
shorts silhouetted against the sky on 
the point of hurling the stone down, and 
a teacher who was standing nearby said 
ho saw a number of cyclists moving 
hurriedly away. When he heard that 
someone had been injured he overtook 
the cyclists, but they denied having 
thrown any stones, though one added 
that a bit of rock had been dislodged 
wliile they were looking over the edge. 

Whether that was so, or whether the 
stone was deliberately thrown (in spite 
of the notice warning people not to throw 
stones down the hole), wc do not know; 
but it was a mean thing to run away 
from a responsibility so grave. 


A TRADE SET-BACK 

Our Export Trade (sales of goods to 
oversea countries) was over ^4,000,000 
less in Juno than in May and nearly 
;£i,ooo,ooo less than in June last year. 
This" check is notable, because progress 
had been uninterrupted for some time. 

Imports in Juno were good, however, 
and the big purchases of raw materials 
.show that onr factories have good orders 
to fill. -’One of the largest declines in 
exports was in coal to Italy. This may 
now be recovered. 

In the first six months of the year our 
exports of British goods were up by 
;£i,400,000 as compared with the same 
period last year. 


A scene in the film showing Flo 


Kny Francis ns 


The blade lias been stolen from King 
Alfred’s statue at the top of the street 
in his birthplace at Wantage. 


Scenes from The IVhite Angel, a film about Florence Ni 


the HocMes in Colorado WELCOME, LITTLE 

Stranger 

New Flower For England 


A Film About the 
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L.ady of the Lamp. 



Nightmgale’s hospital at Scutari 


onco Nightinpalo 


Florehce IMightingale visits some friends 


ale, produced by Warner Brothers First National Pictures 


Three Generations 


CAESAR’S Five-Year British Plan 


Well Done, Thou Good 
and Faithful Servants 

. We are moved to jrass round the world tills 
story of the faithfulness of three sfcncralioiis 
of Indians, told by Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolas, 
now at Camberlcy. We have no doubt a tale 
like this could be matched a hundred times in 
the Indian Army. - 

As a subaltern of one year’s service, 
says Colonel Nicolas, :ho engaged ono 
Balesar, aged about 2i, as factotum, 
ill June 1895, and parted from Iiim with 
deep regret in 1929 on leaving India. 

His son Gumti was born about i8gg, 
and at the age of three was staggering 
round the house after his father, en¬ 
deavouring to drag off one polo boot as 
Balesar pulled off the other. His cos¬ 
tume was a red strip. Gumti grew up 
and progressed iir his service, becoming 
his father’s assistant, and remaining all 
the time. He also married, and lus son, 
Shiv Persad was born about 1921. 

' Sliiv Pcr.sad from the age of three 
started staggering about the bouse, 
imitating ins father and grandfather in 
folding up clothes arrd polishing shoes. 
He received a small salary from the ago 
of five, and delightedly earned it. 

. Btdesar could neither read nor write, 
never forgot anything, was completely 
reliable, and never said that anything 
couldn’t be done. Gumti learned to rcacl 
and write Bnglish very fairly. 

■ They all retired to the fields near 
Lucknow wlicn the colonel left India. 
The old man fishes' in the local river, 
Gumti writes to the coloilcl in broken 
linglish every three months or so, and 
Shiv Persad was married last year, 

MAU FOR SAMOA 


The Great Wall 

A CROSS England, from the Solway to 
the Tyne, Hadrian built his wall. 
Seventy-three miles the barrier ran, a 
rampart nearly 20 feet high, 6 feet to 
9 feet thic.k, flanked by a ditch deep and . 
wide, and supported by a military road 
with its own ditch and monml all the way, 
Pivc years the Roman builders took 
to raise tins. formidable work,' more 
than a mile a month. PiVc years the 
•ravaging Scots and Piets on the other 
side of it watched its steady rise. Five 
years the masons toiled, the quarrymen 
hewed out the blocks, the horses dragged 
the loads, the cement was mi.vcd, arid,' 
side by side with the rising fortification, 
the Roman road-biiildcr.s, the finest in 
the world, made a road to last 2000 years. 

' We can picture the lengths of the wall, 
begun most likely at a number of places 
at the same time, .stretching out to meet 
ono another till at last tlic completed 
work joined sea to sea. At tJic end of 
every mile was a fortress castle, 60 to 
70 feet broad, and between each castle 
and the next were five or more watch- 
towers. A mile of-wall, a mile of road, 
a castle, and five watcli-towcrs—all in a 
month ! Is it possible ? 

Few till lately could have believed it. 
Blit a broken tablet found on the ruined 
fort at Plalton Chesters, one of flic six 
larger fortresses which guarded strategic 
points, has. set the question at rest. 

This massive fort seems to thrust 
itself out for 200 feet north of the wall, 
though the excavations carried out.by 
Durham University show that at first it 
had a different position. The military 
architect seems to have changed his 
mind about it. But when its east and 
west gates -were at last built on massive 


Platorius Built 

foundations in] the ditch the designer 
was content; and so was the Governor 
of Britain, Platorius Nepos, 

Platoriu.s Nepos began the wall for 
Hadrian. When it was fini,shcd, even to 
the rebuilding of the fort at Ilalton 
Chesters, the tablet was pnt up on tbo 
west gate to show that all was well and 
truly done. 

The wall was finished and the Governor 
put his name to it, Platorius Nepos. 
lie governed, Britain Iroin 122 to 126 
A.D. Five years ! 

The wall is his monument, as St 
Paul’s is Christopher Wren’s ; and - it 
remains though his name and those of all 
the unknown toilers are forgotten. He 
was a good man who did good work. It 
is said that his master Pladrian, who had 
at first advanced him, looked on him 
later ivitli less favour., 

Pladrian died and is remembered for 
work other than wall - building hut 
70 years after his death the wall, which 
liad fallen into some neglect, proved 
insufficient to keep out an invasion from 
Caledonia stern and wild. Scv(!rus was 
Roman Emperor then, and he com¬ 
manded the reinforcement of the wall 
and the rebuilding of the fortress at 
Halton Chesters, Another century added 
to the fort, which is one of the heritages 
left to Britain by Rome, 

It is one of several. The Wall, like 
petrified history, stretches out acrosj 
moor and hill, through .silent valleys, 
joining these strong places the Roman^l 
knew as Acsica, or Cilunium (which is 
Chesters), or Borcovicus. The substance 
remains, and Borcovicus, the highest 
defensive station in the kingdom, bears 
. today the homely name of Housesteads. 


The Holy Men of Badrinath 


Home Rule in the Southern 
Seas 

SAFE UNDER THE FLAG 

Samoa is becoming Man-minded. 

Man is the Samoan narae'for Home 
Rule, and the Samoan chiefs who have 
adopted it have conferred with a delega¬ 
tion from New Zealand, which has 
Samoa under its protection, saying what 
they mean by it. 

It seems a modest form of Home Rule, 
'rile chiefs asked that their status should 
be defined ; in other words they wanted 
to know -wiicre they stood. To that the 
New Zealand Minister of Lands said that 
as Samoa was under British protection 
the Samoans wore on an equality with 
New Zealanders. 

To other questions the reply was made 
that no harsh laws would bo allowed in 
Samoa which New Zealand did not share 
and that .no attempt would be made to 
upset the Home Rule movement. On 
the contrary Samoa would bo given 
increased representation in the New 
Zealand parliament and Samoans of 
ability aflorded opportunity to obtain 
Government posts. 

P'he Samoans seemed satisfied with 
these peace-offerings. Their satisfaction 
may have been strengthened by thinking 
over a remark made by Mr O’Brien, of 
the New Zealand delegation appointed 
to hear their case. Mr O’Brien said 
Samoa was under the British flag. 
Modern warfare had robbed the brave 
Abyssiuians of their country, but that 
would never happen to Samoa while the 
British Commonwealth was behind it. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Drawingby Jean imuquet . .£10,710 

Portrait by 'Wolf Huber . . £3255 

Painting-by Dtirer . . . . £2415 

Italian glass medallion, 1510 . £1574 

l4th-centiiry French statuette . £1523 
Painting by Rubens * . . £1103 

AGubbiodish, 1522 . . .,£1029 

Kneller’s portrait of Newton . £800 
Italian diptych, 1300 . . . £557 

Painting by Goya .... £525 


T iiTiRK is a Pilgrim’s AVay between 
India and Tibet , which all must 
tread on foot. 

Seven mountaineers arc on it now 
climbing tlio .slow road leading to mighty 
Nanda Devi, ono of tlic Himalayan 
giants, less unapproachable tlian un- 
conquered .Everest, but towering 25,645 
feet to the skies. 

'J.'he mountaineers, led by Professor 
Graham Brown,- are English and 
American young men, and have with 
them seasoned porters from Darjeeling. 
News of them wlicn they roacli their 
base camp 14,000 feet Arp on the moun¬ 
tain will only reach us slowly, for only a 


few iiativ'c runners travel along the road 
they arc taking. 

But pilgrims of another race and 
purpose know it well, because on it lies 
the shrine at Badrinath. Here is a 
village 6000 feet higli among the mountain 
passes ivhere dwell a few hundred pious 
men. 

They clioosc it for its solitude,, and 
when winter snows shut it off from the 
world and maicc its remoteness com¬ 
plete the Chief Priest of the Badrinatli 
shrine climbs up to it, and remains there 
till spring comes, inacccs,siblc except to 
his devout followers; the world forget¬ 
ting, by the world forgot. 


Old Spinning Wheels Keep Turning 



A Scottish kiltmnker 


At a Sussex cottage door 
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’s Nonsense A Bit of a Bed 


Carrying Them Up the 
Mountain 

STRANGE CAVALCADE IN 
SWITZERLAND 

Some time ago an attempt was made 
to revive the ibex, the national 
mountain goat, in the Swiss Alps, the 
last one having been shot about loo 
years ago. 

The .source of supply was the royal 
preserve in Piedmont, counting between 
' 3000 and 4000 heads. From this reserve 
centres liad been created in the Austrian 
Alps, but how the animals got from 
Italy into Austria is probably a matter 
which tJic frontier guards winked at. 

In 1906 the park of Peter and Paid 
atiovo St Gall in Switzerland possessed 
three animals'“ imported ” from Pied¬ 
mont, but those were not at liberty. 

In 1921 I’rofe.ssor Frnest Wilczck of 
I.ausannc raised a fund of about £$00 to 
create a free population on the mountains 
to the north of the Phone Valley. 

An Arduous Climb 

After a delay of some years it was 
judged that the time had come to carry 
out the experiment, and si.x ibexes were 
secured, two males and four females, 
and carried up by porters to Plau- 
Chatilloii, a stony plateau near the 
Diablcrcts, at a height of over 6000 feet. 

The procession was imjiressivc, con¬ 
sisting of the men bearing crates and 
huge wicker baskets in which were the 
animals. Then there wore the relief 
porters, and iinaliy tlie men with the 
jirovisions for the bearers. These were 
the most necessary part of the caval¬ 
cade. because in the Swiss mind no 
function of importance could bo complete 
without ending in a great feast. 

'The climb w'a.s arduous, for the rocks 
were .slippery and snow was everywhere, 
but at last the signal was given, the 
burdens were deposited, and the hatches 
were opened. 

The Arrival 

The occupants were in no hurry to 
come out, but leisurely sniffed the breeze 
and then strolled toward a grassy 
stretch, obviously under the command 
of one of the billy-ibexes which had 
taken the control. One of the nanny- 
ibexes refused to budge, and the billy 
ill command came back and proceeded 
to reason with her. 

The joy of their surroundings and tlic 
passing away of tlie stiffness of the 
journey in a .short time got into their 
blood and they cantered gently away 
lip a lengthy gully until they were lost 
to view. 

Then began the feast and the return to 
the valley, the men debating wlicther 
the.se goats, brought up in captivity, 
coukl succeed in returning to their 
ancestral habits and live a wild life amid 
the rigours of the mountain climate. 

A Few Words From Theophikis 


The Wise Man Who 
Loved the Rain 

A BISHOP AND HIS WORKS 

It I'aincd on St Svvilhin’s Hay, l)ut 
there has been line weather since, and 
linglrmd remains above the waters. 

According to the Icgcntl a rainy St 
Swithiu’s Day should doom us to.i|o 
days and niglits of rain ; 

.SI Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
'For forty days it ivill remain ; 

St Switjiin's Day, if thou be fair, 

J'or forty days twill rain nae mair. 

It is all nonsense of course, a relic of 
the pagan crcdidity which persists in 
the queer minds of such people as those 
who carry mascots about with them 
and are afraid of the number 13. Our 
heathen ancestors learned to associate 
wet weather with certain dates, and 
their beliefs became part of religious 
teaching. 

The Great Builder, 

It is a pity that .so stupid a supersti¬ 
tion should be linked with a good old 
Saxon saint, one, of the chief ministers 
of Iviiig Fgbert and King Kthchvulf,' 
and. one of the tutors of Alfred, whom 
ho accompanied on the famous journey 
to Komo. 

Made Bishop of Winchester in 852, 
he was a great builder and restorer of 
churches, a humble man who, when 
called on to dedicate a new church, 
would go on foot by night to escape the 
flattering attentions of the people who 
all loved and venerated him. 

Itc gave Winchester a fine new bridge, 
and tficro he would sit on it, watching 
his men gt work. One day an aged 
woman stumbled and fell as she crossed 
the bridge, breaking all the eggs she was 
carrying in her basket. 'The bishop 
made good her los.s, but tradition de¬ 
clared not that lie had given her a new 
supply, blit that ho had miraculously 
made the broken eggs whole again. 

Meek and lowly to the last, ho declared 
himself unworthy to be buried iii Ids 
cathedral, desiring that his body should 
be laid in the ground outside the building 
where the people he loved might walk 
over it and where thp rain from the 
eaves might fall upon it. Clearly ho 
loved the r.aiii that freshens up the earth. 

Germ of the Legend 
'There is the germ of the legend. A 
century later the firsit of the three 
removals of his body was undertaken, 
and long afterwards chroniclers started 
■ the ridiculous story that this was so 
contrary, to hi.s wi.shes that he caused 
rain to fall and defer the removal for 
40 days and nights, a circumstance ever 
alter to be commemorated in the form 
with which we are familiar. It is a pity 
that such stuff should be believed by 
so-called educated people in the land St 
Swithin helped to govern and enlighten. 
'Thirteen years ago the remains of his 
shrine wore discovered in Winchester 
Cathedral, whore they had been left 
shattered by ' the agents of 'Thomas 
CroniwcU and Henry the ILighth. 


Grass Outlasts the 
Centuries 

Our arliclc on Beds, from Ariel’s bed 
in a cowslip bell to the great ducal bed 
in Arundel Casllo whore Charlc.s Lamb’s 
chknnc3fswccp was found asleep, has 
lirompfed a reader in Coventry to send 
us a bit of a bed halfway ‘hotween 
Ariel’s and the Duke of Norfolk’s. 

It is a thick plait of grass from a 
mattress on wliicii someone was sleeping 
600 years ago or more. 

It was found recently with a similar 
plait, over 12 feet below the surface, 
on the site of the Benedictine monastery 
founded at Coventry in io/]3 by Lady 
Godiva and her husband Lcofric, Such 
jilaits ' wore .sewn together to make 
sleeping-mats. 

W'lio knows how manj' generations 
have dreamed away the niglits on this 
bit of grass ? It has outlasted them 
all and has lain for centuries in the 
earth, yet it is .still a firm plait, black 
as a Chinaman’s pigtail. It seems to 
have been soaked in some chemical 
which has kept it from rotting, though 
each grass strand is brittle and easily 
broken away from the solid plait. 

This strange bit of a medieval bed 
has now gone back to Coventry, and 
some of our readers may find it there in 
the museum. 

FROSTS IN JUNE 

The Weather on the Other 
Side of the World 

One half of the world docs not know 
what sort of weather the other half is 
having. 

A C N reader in New Zealand, half¬ 
way round the world from London, 
writes to tell us of the frosty weather 
New Zealanders have been enjoying in 
Juno. Wo say enjoying because frosts 
in Now Zealand arc always followed by 
bright sunshiny days which move people 
to take off their overcoats as the sun 
mounts in the cloudless skies. 

Frosts had been registered in his town 
on 3O mornings in the year up to June 8, 
when he wrote. From May 23 to Juno 8 
there was a frost every morning, the 
heaviest 17 degrees. I'ootball and hockey 
were in full swing. 

50 FREE CALLS 

Congratulations to the Bostmastcr- 
Gcncral on giving us 50 " Free Calls ” 
a quarter; included, that is, in our 
telephone rental without extra charges. 
For those who use many local calls it 
means a reduction of 4s 2d a quarter 
in the cost of the telephone. 

New subscribers have come in at the 
rate of 200,000 a year since the last 
reduction wa.s made. The froc-call 
device will probably bring many more. 

But the greatest reform of all on the 
telephone would be the lowering of the 
rental. 'The C N still believes that, in 
spite of these smaller concessions of 
various kinds, the one thing needful is 
to cheapen the telephone rental itself. 
It is excessively high. 

On Taking Refuge 



WAITING FOR A 
HOLY CHILD 

TIBET’S LONG SEARCH 

Uneasy Priests and People 
Looking For a Sign 

THE VISION IN THE LAKE 

In Tibet the ’.search for the Holy 
Cliilcl to take the place of the Dalai 
Imma has begun. The old Dalai Imma 


oil to the Honourable Field, 
as the Tibetans say, two years ago. 

l^or tivo 3’car.s the attempt to find the 
new-born child in whom his spirit found 
a second earthly home has waited lor a 
manifestation. It has come with a 
letter Ironi the 'Tashi Lama, second in 
the Tibetan roll of holiness, who has 
been living in exile in China for .some 
years, and was recently said to bo on his 
way back to Lhasa with an escort 
jirovidcd by the Chinese Govcrhnient. 

The Regent’s Dream 

The Tashi Lama’s revelation was that 
while attending a ceremony at the birtii- 
placo of the founder of the Yellow Sect, 
where thousands of Buddhists from all 
over China and Tibet assemble, a woman 
approached him with a child in her arms. 
'J'hc child ]ilucked at his beard, and ibis 
the 'Tashi Lama thinks is a sign that 
the boy is the real Dalai Lama to be. 

He asked the woman’s name and 
hoard that it was Kamatso. She lived in 
Amdo, near Jyok-inido, in 'Tibet. When 
the Regent in Lhasa received this letter 
he called to mind a dream that had como 
to him while near 'Tibet’s Holy Lake. 
In it a child sat on a throne by the side 
of the Tashi Lama. 

The clue and the connection arc slight, 
but enough to set the Regent and the 
priests seeking without delay to find and 
identify the child. Sir Charles Bell, who 
for many years represented the Indian 
Government in its dealings with 'Tibet 
and has lately returned from a visit there, 
tells ill 'The Times the way the quest 
proceeds. 

Varied Divinations 

The State oracle at Ncchung and the 
chief prophet at Samyc, a monastery 
50 miic.s .south of the Holy City, are 
<|ualified to take part in it. But the 
Ncchung oracle is miclcr a cloud for 
having given the departed Dalai Lama 
wrong medicine in his last ilIncSs, and 
the Samyo iirophct is temporarily out 
of favour. Lvcii the 'Tashi Lama is not 
without blame, because ho is believed 
to be under Chiiio.se influence. Never¬ 
theless, prophets, priests, and oracles 
will begin their divinations, some with 
dice, some with dreams, and some with 
beads on a rosarjs 

One prophet may mention the name of 
the father of the child and the year of 
his birth. 'J'hc other may describe the 
house where he was born, the hill behind 
it, and the trees beside the door. 

There is a Holy Lake lying to the cast, 
and in it the superstitious believe that an 
image will appear of the Holy Child. 
'The water of the lake is blue, a wind 
arises to whiten it, and in the white 
water a dark patch will appear to mirror 
the child’s coming. 

Endless Prayer 

When the Dalai Lama who lias gone 
on was found, more than half a century 
ago, a priest was sent to visit the lake. 
Ho declared that in it he saw a vision of 
the young boy in his mother’s arms. 

When the Holy Child has been found 
and iiromoted to, his high estate he goes 
to visit the lake and in it is said to see 
the events of bis life still to come. 

All 'Tibet, living in the past, believes 
these things and ,is disquieted till they 
come to pass. It will not bo happy till 
the Child is found; and mcaiiwhilo 
priests and people endlessly pray. 
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PELTIER AT ITS 


Less Than 16 Million 
Miles Away From Us 

GREAT COMETS OF THE PAST 

I3y the C N Astronomer 

Next week the new comet slionld 
appear at its brightest and, were it 
not for the moonlight, would doubtless 
be seen without optical aid, 

ITowcver, not until the evenings of 
August 3 ami 4 will the ]\Iooii appear 
near the comet; but this is just when the 
comet will bo at its nearest to the Karth, 
15,750,000 miles tpvay, and so pre¬ 
sumably at its brightest from our point 
of view, though it is actually diminishing 
in brightness as it is now receding from 
the Sun toward the southern heavens. 

Next week the comet will pass through 
a wide stretch of the eastern and south¬ 
eastern sky. Its path, shown in the 
star-map; may bo identilied by means 



The path ot the Comet relative to the Great 
Square of Pegasus 

of the Great Square of Pegasus, whose 
three chief stars and Alpherat will 
appear tilted, as indicated, and rather 
low in the cast after about 9 o’clock. 

While a dark sky may be necessary to 
perceive the comet, glasses will to some 
extent overcome the absence of this 
during the next tNvo weeks. 

The new comet will therefore, as a 
spectacle, fall far short of those famous 
comets our grandparents remembered. 
The, Great Comet of 1843, which 
stretched across one-third of the licavens 
and possessed a Head estimated to 
appear as bright as Venus, was probably 
the finest of modern times. ’ Its Tail 
extended for some 300 million miles, 
and so would have crossed the Karth’s 
orbit from side to side. This comet, 
wliicli is not expected to return for 
another 300 years, approaclicd to within 
80,000 miles of tlio Sun, whereas our 
now comet has not approached nearer 
than about 90 million miles. 

”Our world passed through the Tail of 
the Great Comet of 1861. Then the 
spectacle rvas superb, for the Tail spread 
out fan-wise up toward the zenith iu a 
series of luminous streamers from its 
brilliant Ifcad, rvliich -was low down 
toward the horizon. This Tail was 24 
million miles long and the Head appeared 
larger than the Pull Moon. 

The Great Comet of 1882 

Most amazing was the Great Comet 
of 1882, which split into two parts after 
passing to within 300,000 miles of the 
.Sun, so that the Head was less than half 
the Sun’s Avidth away from his surface, 
though the Tail stretched away for 60 
million miles. This forked comet remained 
visible for nine months. 

Later it was found that the Great 
Southern Comet of 1880 iiosscsscd an 
orbit similar to that of 1882 and of a 
later comet of 1887. This indicated 
that they all travelled nearly in the same 
patli and close enough to reveal the fact 
that probably all ot them had, tigcs ago, 
formed part of an enormous comet which 
had, through too near approaches to the 
Sun at successive returns to perihelion, 
divided into a series of comets which 
returned with relatively short intervals 
between them. G. F. M. 



SEVEN EARS OF 


field, Friend of the Friends 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF 
SOMEBODY DOING SOMETHING 


Everybody luill he. delighted that it has 
occurred to Lord Nuffield to give away his 
hundred ihmsandih Morris Eight. May 
Us loheels run long and merrily. 

Everybody ivill be doubly delighted that 
Lord Nuffield gave it to the Friends for 
their worh for the Unemployed, the most 
■practical ivork that is being done for them 
anywhere. 

T ine -C N is also glad that the group of 
I'ricnds who set men working lathe 
derelict town of Brynmawr and then 
collected other unemployed into sclf- 
]iroviding communities elscwdicro should 
have formed themselves into a body 
called An Order of Friends. 

They decided to come together in an 
Order because they feel deeply the 
defects in our economic and social 
system and see that it is imperative for 
some people to dedicate themselves 
wholly to tackling such problems as 
unemployment, by rvhich all our Govern¬ 
ments have been balllcd. The ideal of 
the new Order of ITiends is to build up 
a new community life, simple and 
spiritual and neighbourly. 

The Order and Its Leader 

All the members must give themselves 
wholly to the work. There are no 
salaries, but members without incomes 
are paid according to their needs from 
the Order’s binds (which we may all help), 
and members with jirivato resources 
give to the Order any suri>lus above 
their needs, IMr I'etcr Scott, who 
pioneered the work at lirynmawr, is 
leader of thcOrdor, and its hcadi|uartcrs 
is Flaw Hatch, Bodonham Ko.ml, Here¬ 
ford, a house where members may go for 
quiet and for conference with the others, 
and to which all may write. 

The Order was formed over a year ago, 
but a complete account of its activities 
and ideas has only lately been made 
public in a finely illustrated booklet 
which tells a romantic story. 

An Up-and-Down Struggle 

It all started with some young I'ricnds 
who, convinced that the world was out of 
joint, but not quite knowing how to 
start putting it right, set out on a tour 
ot the country, preaching the spiritual 
in life at street corners and in market¬ 
places. In 1928 they reached South 
Wales, and there found such abysmal 
])ovcrty that they decided they must do 
something at once. Then began tlicir 
experiment in reconstructing the social 
and industrial life of the derelict town 
of Brynmawr, of which we have often 
told in the C N. 

Even Brynmawr’s boot factory, the 
only boot factory in Wales, was closed 
down; but the Friends opened it, and 
after an up-and-down struggle it is 
increasing its sales yearly and achieving 
the apparent impossibility of selling first- 
class shoes in a povcrty-.strickcn area. 

, Brynmawr furniture goes farther afield 
and has taken its place among out best, 
yet it is'only five years since this nourish¬ 
ing industry started with a dozen in¬ 
experienced youths making a few pieces 
of oak furniture under a trained man. 

Improving Community Life 

These two self-supporting industries 
arc run on cooperative lines, the men 
being paid at trade union rates. Bryn¬ 
mawr also has its volnntary rvorkers, 
including many of the townspeople, and 
these arc concerned with improving the 
community life, developing the amenities 
of the town, running clubs, supplying 
children with boots, and so on. It is 
these voluntary workers who have 
produced the swimming-pool which is 
now Brynmawr’s chief attraction, and 
have built a nursery .school with the 
help of money from the Save the Children 
Fund. The school has 40 .small pupils 
under a trained superintendent. ' While 
all this good work was going on at 


An Eye For an Eye 

One of the bitterest sayings in llio 
Bible is An eye for an eye, bntdt is far 
from a bitter thing that we have to tell 
of an eye for an eye. 

Another of those seemingly miraculous 
operations to give the blind .sight has 
been performed at the Royal Eye 
Hospital in South London. 

A girl, almost blind from birth, Alice 
Margaret Vernall, ■was threatened with 
the failure of her one seeing eye, 'riie 
surgeons thought it might bo made 
good by grafting on to it the cornea of 
another eye. 

This eyo.with its cornea had been 
preserved intact by modern, scientific 
methods after it bad been removed from 
another patient whose complaint made 
it certain he must lose it. 

'1,'hc eye thus removed was sound 
enough for the purpose of supplying a 
cornea, the transparent horny covering 
of the eyeball. This ■was grafted on to 
the girl’s weak eye, and now, ten weeks 
after, site can see better than ever. 


Brynma-wr other ITiends were trying a 
diilcrcnt experiment at Upholland in 
Lancashire, which we have also described 
in thcfjc pages. Their aim was to find 
some mcmis of he’rping the elder men 
unlikclji ever to bo absorbed in industry. 
They picked out 13 men and set them 
producing foj' themselves the things 
they most needed—vegetables, nica^t, 
milk, eggs, clothcs,^ boots. 

Everything they produced was pooled. 
No wages were paid, but the men 
were credited with the hours they 
worked, and everything was priced 
according to the number of hours it took 
to produce, plus the initial cost of 
material. A man having worked in the 
garden for 40 hours could exchange those 
hours for a suit ivhich had taken 40 
hours to make, and only pay into the 
commun'ity the actual cost of the 
material. The tailor could spend his 40 
hours on anything lio wanted. Nothing 
was soUl outside the communitjq so 
there was no competition with outside 
producers and retailers. 

The success of this Subsistence Pro¬ 
duction, as it is called, was sufllcient to 
start the Friends planning to apply the 
scheme to larger numbers ot men; but 
it needed money to buy the land and 
buildings and to equip them. 

A Splendid.Gift 

I-ord Nuflicld then came to the rescue 
with /30,000, The 13 men of Upholland 
are now more like 500, centring on 
Upholland, but with additional groups 
at Parbold,. Billiiigo, Pemberton, and 
Ashfield House; and down in the 
Fastern Valley of htonmouthshiro arc 
another 500 in eight groups. This being 
a distressed area grants have been 
received from the Commis.sionor for 
the Special Areas. 

The Government docs right to sup¬ 
port such schemes, for, though the men 
iu these communities must continue to 
receive State. Assistance, they arc 
making it go a long way and arc them¬ 
selves no longer ghosts of men ■weakened 
physically and morally by long niiem- 
ploymcnt. Their womenfolk no longer 
have to provide the household with 
tinned milk, for fresh milic arrives in 
their own community van from their 
own farm. The vegetables, the eggs, and 
everything else are of better quality than 
they could afford if thej'' were not pro¬ 
ducing them themselves, and their health 
has improved as much as their spirits. 
Other self-providing communities of 
imcmployables must follow. 

Such are the., achievements of this 
Order of Friends ; thuS do they strive 
toward their ideal. Will C N readers 
send them a mite ? 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
WAR 

The Harvest We Sowed For 
the Enemy To Reap 

BUT THE END IS NOT YET 

It is a good time to be talking ot 
wlicat, for we need great granaries to 
■store wheat for a year if tve arc really 
to build np our defences. 

Whoever has heard of Chcvallicr 
barley, and that means farmcr.s all over 
the Empire, remembers a story con¬ 
nected with it which lends new interest 
to the talc_ of battlefield wheat which 
Colonel Whitmore, Lord Lieutenant of 
Essex, has been -telling the East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture. 

He was at the Front during the war, 
commanding the Essex Yeomanry, when, 
the submarine attacks on our shipping 
having brought our food supplies dan¬ 
gerously low, it -was decided to plough 
and sow an area of land in France behind 
the firing-line. lie was placed in charge. 
From Battlefield To Essex Earth 

With 40 tractor.s and 770 horses and 
mules bo and his Yeomen, aided by 
French agriculturists, ' ploughed and 
sowed .^000 acres of what proved line 
land, which had lain fallow for four years. 

The work done in January and Feb¬ 
ruary of 1918 promised a magnificent 
crop; but in the following month began 
the great German offensive, driving our 
Allies hcltcr-.skeltor from their delences 
and our armies in confusion from their 
thinly defended lines. So it was the 
Germans who reaped the harvest from 
the grain sown by the gallant colonel 1 

The tide turned, but not before the 
Germans had husbanded this corn, and 
by the time we regained the lost ground 
nearly all the wheat had been carried 
away. Nevertheless Colonel Whitmore, 
going over the battlefield, found and 
brought home seven ears of wheat from 
the grain he had sown and planted it 
in good Essex earth. 

The contents of four cars failed ■; those 
of the remaining three germinated, and 
he gathered a thousand grains of -^vheat. 
from his sowing. Thus from that scene 
of terror he rescued the potentialities of 
crops which would bo enough, in due 
time, to stock the world. 

The Famous Chevallier Barley 

It was from as small a quantity of 
strange now barley, sports which bred 
true, that the famous Chevallier barley 
arose. An ear or so was detected in the 
parsonage field at Aspall Hall, Bading- 
ham, in Suffolk, by John Chevallier, a 
gifted doctor -who had entered the 
Church. From his few grains he raised 
more, and from his first harvest he sowed 
still more, till he had a stock of barley 
better than bad ever before been grown 
in the British Isles. He gave grain for 
sowing to his friends ; it spread all over 
the country and, crossing the ocean, 
made great harvests for all the temperate 
lands of the Empire.. 

Among the good parson’s family was 
a pretty daughter named Frances, who 
married a dashing young soldier and 
liccamc 'The mother of a boy who won 
immortality as Horatio Herbert, first 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum and Broome. 
There is a memorial to the soldier in 
the Suffolk village church, but the name 
of his grandfather of the barley has a 
memorial among farmers all over the 
English-speaking world. Will Colonel 
Whitmore’s wheat win fame like that, 
we wonder ? 


General Booth, who is touring Britain, 
has spoken to over a hundred thousand 
people in 30 counties ; in Scotland she 
was presented with a sheplicrd’s crook. 
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NEW PROMISE IN 
THE PROMISED LAND 

Cooperative Farms 

THE BARRIER OF RACE 

In spite of all the unpleasantness in 
Palestine it is not to be denied that the 
Jews have brought new promise to 
their Promised Land. 

Wc arc, unused to thinking of the 
JcAvs as farmers, though they were 
farmers long before wc were ; but it is 
true today that nowhere, not even in • 
Denmark, are farmers working better 
together than in Palestine. 

The settlers on the land, many German 
refugees among them, settle in groups, 
sharing the land and the money they 
get from their produce. The same idea 
is to bo found in housing, transport, 
water supply, insurance, credit, and 
marketing of all kinds, the variety of 
the societies being as* striking as their 
number and size. 

The Pardcss oranges and grape-fruit, 
which many of us have found so delicious, 
arc among the fruits of this communal 
effort. Our own Cooperative Wholesale 
Society gets most of its oranges from 
these societies in Palestine. 

A Helpful Doctrine 

To help the movement, especially the 
agricultural settlements, a Central Bank 
of Cooperative Institutions was formed, 
and this not only assists with loans, but 
pleaches the doctrine of cooperation, 
keeping its eye on societies it has helped 
to see that their methods arc genuinely 
cooperative. 

The Government of Palestine has 
done everything to help, and is fostering 
the Arab societies, which do not spring 
up as spontaneously as the Jewish ones, 
liven so, at the end of last year there 
were 73 Arab societies besides the 684 
Jewish ones with their total assets of 
about ten million pounds. 

The various groups of these Jewish 
societies are all represented on a joint 
council in close touch with the Govern¬ 
ment, and it has been hoped that the 
Arab societies •^vould be represented on 
the same council. At present the feeling 
between the two races is such that they 
only wish to join up with their own 
people ; but if once the idea can be made 
to cross, the barrier of race the very 
peace of Palestine may be built up on 
its cooperative societies. 


WHAT Happened Thrifty Stockholm 

ON Your Birthday ^ Great Fortune in the 
If it is Next Week Children’s Bank 


July 26. Battle of Banbury. 1469 

27. John Dalton, chemist, died at Manchester 1844 

28, Robespierre guillotined in Paris . . 1794 

.29, William Wilberforce died in London. 1833 

30, Thomas Gray, poet, died at Cambridge 1771 

31. Telegraphs taken over for the nation . 1868 
Aug. 1. Nelson’s great Battle of the Nile . 1798 

The Man Who Overthrew Slavery 

■ ' William Wilberforce was one of the 
pure-minded, wholly , unselfish English¬ 
men who have left 
in history a name 
that tvill always be 
honoured. 

The son of a 
w'calthy Hull mer¬ 
chant, he repre¬ 
sented Hull iii 
Pari iament w h c n 
he was quite a 
young man. and 
afterwards Y o r k- 
shiro. Through all 
his life he was of a 
bright and joyous 
disposition, his 
personal piety was 
strong and deep; 
and he saw tlie need; 
for devotion to 
some good and lofty 
pnrpo.se. So he took 
for his aim the 
abolition of the 
slave trade. 

IT o r nineteen 
years Wilberforce 
argued in Parlia¬ 
ment that the trade 
should bo made 
illegal, and in 1807 
he succeeded. 

The next step 
was to set free in 
the British Empire 
the men- who had 
already, been en¬ 
slaved; and Wilbcr- 
forcc lived to see 
the Second Reading 
of the Bill wliicii 
freed all slaves in 
British dominions. 

Many good objects had the faithful 
support of this thouglitful and humane 
man, but the overthrow of slavery was 
tlie triumph that gave him an honoured 
place in Westminster Abbey. 


Wc look for much that is good 
to Scandinavia, those enlightened 
countries which have for longer than 
most of us been able to get on with 
the job of making the best of them¬ 
selves without the iutcrfcrcncc of war. 

But wo never realised before what 
thrifty young people were the school¬ 
children of - Stockholm. Two, head¬ 
masters retiring after nearly forty years 
have been telling of the changes in tlieir 
time, and one is the amount the children 
now save. ■ , • 

It appears that officials of the Swedish 
National Savings Bank attend at 24 
schools regularly, and last year £^^0^^ 
was deposited. Although Stockholm 
has a population of only 500,000, the 
schoolchildren aloiio have put something 
like ,^715,100 in the bank. 



WELL IN THE LIMELIGHT 

Wc arc to have a grand new building 
shining out in Coronation Week, for the 
new I.ondon University has been speci¬ 
ally de.signed for flood-lighting. 

Already it is displaying something of 
its future grandeur, a beauty of mass 
and proportion rather than ornament. 
One block is completed, another is 
rising, and tlie framework of the great 
central tower is promised for Christmas. 
It will be 209 feet high with walls seven 
feet thick at the base. 

All the walls are solid stone, Cornish 
granite with brick belowground. Portland 
stone above. The only steel is in the tower 
and the floor beams, so that the walks 
may be cut away and extended to suit 
the changing needs of the future. 


Lloyd Garrison, the young Araerioan abolitionist, meets Wilberforce 

Nature in Her Own 
Little Island 

Nature in Britain. Batsford. 5s. 
-- This is the third book in the I’ilgrims 

The Gentleman on the 


123 

1 , 505,019 motor-cars were in use i n Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland last year. 

50 , 000,000 bushels of Australian wheat 
are imported by the Motherland in a year. 

99 , 150,032 passengers travelled on the 
railways of Great Britain in March. 

£ 4 , 190,000 was subscribed to King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London 
last year. 

£ 5 , 811,000 was the cost of fire damage 
in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
first six months of the year. 

£ 25 , 134,052 was received in taxes on 
road vehicle licences i.ssucd during the 
six months ending in May. 


We hear miicli of the hogs of our Britisli 
I'o.id.s',' hut there are .apparently some gentle¬ 
men .still driving. We take this from a letter 
of an American motorist who has lately been 
driving in this country. 

Foremost the very foundation of 
motoring in Britain is the attitude of 
British people toward motoring affairs. 

Over there it seems that when they 
get a motor-car they conceive that they 
have an obligatioiT of courtesy and 
politeness because they own a motor-car. 
Everyone has the same riglit on the 
highway, the bicyclists and pedestrians. 
... A pedestrian walks along the road¬ 
way entirely at case as long as he is on 
his right side. The faster traffic slows 
down and moves safely. In the 1200 
miles which I covered on the road I don't 
believe I heard a horn sounded more 
than once in too miles, and I am sad to 
say that it was usually my own horn. 


wireless in a KENT MINE 

Our newest coalfield leads the way. 

At a Deal coalmine interesting experi¬ 
ments arc being made with wireless 
communication. Ultra-short waves are 
employed and communication by tele¬ 
phone established between pithead and 
the workings 2000 feet, below ; . also 
between the bottom of the shaft and a 
far distant point in the workings. 

Useful in ordinary communication, the 
system may help rescue work if such 
work i.s ever unhappily needed. 


Written by experts who have studied 
the wild life of our country out of doors, 
and who avoid the technicalities 0/ the 
museum, the book is one of the best 
guides to our beasts and birds, our 
insects, reptiles, and fishes, and our 
trees and flowers, which have ever 
been brought into so small a compass. 
There arc also 142 excellent photographs. 

Miss Frances Pitt, an old friend, 
writes of our atiimals, and Mr Soton 
Gordon of our birds. Our reptiles and 
the creatures, big and little, which 
live ill our Tvatcr.9 are described b}^ 
Mr E, G. Boulcngcr, while our insect 
hosts (wc have over 3500 native hectics) 
arc introduced by Mr L. C. Bushby. 

Mr Richard St Barbc Baker and 
Mr Robert Gathornc-Hardy share the 
pages devoted to plant life. Air Baker 
has Tvritten very eloquently of what 
R. L. S. called our “most civil society,” 
and Mr Gatliornc-Hardy brings out 
the interesting fact that onr wild 
flow'crs can hardly be rivalled in any 
other equal space of temperate Earth. 

Mr Henry Williamson has written an 
introduction to thus splendid Nature book. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . 190 firs. 
Rainfall . 3’54 ins. 
Dry days ... 12 

Wet days . . 18 

Coldest day . . 3rd 

Wettest day . I8th 
Warmest day. 20th 


RAINFALL 
Chester . . 4'33 ins. 

Birmingham 3’34 ills. 
Southampton 3’11 ins. 
Tynemouth ,2‘91 ins. 
Gorleston , 2-71 ins. 
Falmouth . 2-59 ins. 
Aberdeen . 0-66 ins. 


EUROPE HAS THE 
ART TREASURES 

Australia Wants Them 

OLD MASTERS OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 

Australia is becoming an art collec¬ 
tor in a serious way. She is seeking 
an adviser in finding museum pieces 
for her National Art Gallery. 

This is the pride of MclbounTC, and it 
has at its disposal for buying pictures, 
furniture, porcelain, and , other works 
of art a bequest left by Mr Alfred Felton 
larger than that of any other public 
gallery. Its income is £26,000 a year, 
and nearly halt a million has already 
been spent on art treasures. 

These seem large sums, and onr own 
Chantrey Bequest of about £2000 a' 
year offers small contributions to ari; 
and artists by comparison. But while 
the Chantrey Bequest buys for the Tate 
Gallery only the paintings of living 
artists, the Felton Bequest .seek.s for the 
inastcrjiieces of the mighty dead. 

With that purpose in view even 
£26,000 a year docs not go a long way. 
The I'Tlton Bequest spent more than 
that on one painting by Rembrandt 
about a year ago. This w.as a notiible 
iicquisition, but Old MEistcrs, and even 
old silver, tapestry, or porcelain, cost a 
lot of money. There arc fine vases of 
Ming porcelain in the Salting Collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which would fetch two years’ income 
of the Felton Bequest, 

Millionaires in the Market ,' 

Before Melbourne was a city' or 
Australia was a Briti.sli home the art 
galleries and mn.scnms of the Old World 
were being enriched by private donors. 
Sir ITcdoric Kenyon said the other day 
that half the treasures of the British 
Museum have been gifts, and Paris and 
Berlin and Holland could tell the .same 
tale. The United States never seeks a 
millionaire in vain in the name of Art. 

All the millionaires arc in the market 
to bid against Australia, so that the 
expert Melbourne is .seeking will have his 
Work cut out for him. Some will think 
that the best man for the task w'ould be 
one who had an eye for the work of the 
young artist of today who will bo The 
Old Rlaster of tomorrow. 

WOOL TURNED INTO GOLD 

New Zealand’s Big Cheque 

All the world has been'buying more 
wool and paying more for it. 

This has been cheerful news for the 
sheep-farmers of New Zealand, -who 
shear iibout 30,000,000 sheep every year. 
I.ast year the price for wool was so low 
that mucli of tlie .season’s clip was left 
unsold. Nearly twice !is much New 
Zealand wool has been sold in the selling 
season tliat has just concluded. 

A penny a jiound rise in the price of 
raw wool may mean m ill ions to the sheep- 
farmers of the Dominions. 

New Zealand’s “ wool cheque ” for 
the 737,454 bales of wool sold last season 
was ^9,750,000. In the previous year 
only 471,000 balcs'of wool were sold for 
less than half that sum. 

PURSUING THE PARASITE 

A strange way of dealing with tlie 
parasites of fruit trees has been found 
by the U S Board of Agriculture. ft 
recommends shooting them. 

A gun has been invented to shoot at 
a parasite-infected tree with a wad of 
cotton. The cotton is saturated with 
an insect, or panisito-kiiling, powder. 
On its path the wad breaks up at tlie 
right moment, scattering, its poison in 
a cloud on the tree, its twigs and leaves. 

The advantage ■ of the invention is 
that the marksman can bombard the 
tree, but is himself well removed from 
the dangerous dust he sprea’ds. 
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Windows 

Tlicy arc among tlic wonders of the 
world. Small windows frame spacious 
views ; great windows, sparkling -with 
old glass, glorify our .cathedrals. The 
oast window of York Minster has hardly 
a rival, its I5th-cbutufy glass covering 
an area as big as a tennis court. 

Shop windows have a fascination for 
most of us, from the oldfashioned window 
of a little shop in a hack street of some 
quiet town to the imposing plate-glass 
windows of a great London store. Who 
doc,s not know the famous picture of the 
two ragged hoys peering at a friend’s 
portrait in a shop window last century, 
one of them saying proudly, “ There is 
our Lord Shaftesbury," as he pointed to 
the great friend of dukes and chimney¬ 
sweeps ? 

London saw a strange sight in 1687 
when a king was.on the tiles. He was 
Peter the Great, the boy lunperor of 
Russia, who climbed to the roof of the 
House of Lords and peered through a 
window at the assembled company, 
drawing back angrily when they turned 
and laughed at him. 

The Pistol That Missed Fire 

A stirring moment it was in the life 
of George Pox, the astonishing Quaker, 
vvhen a.man put his head in at a window , 
of a house near Ulvcrston in Lancashire. 
The tall man in the leather breeches 
had been preaching to a little company 
of people. Suddenly a man at the 
window pointed a pistol at the company, 
calling out, " I want none of you, only 
George Fox,” 

Tlic people fled, but l.'ox auswerod 
calmly, “ I am here, friend." 

■ " Then come outside if you be a man,” 
was the command. 

A few strides wore enough to bring 
the great founder of the Friends into 
the open air. The frightened people 
saw liim standing there with his white 
hat on his head, his coat falling about 
his leather breeches, his face calm ; 
aud they saw the man run up to within 
three paces of him, level a pistol at 
the broad chest, and fire. In the hush 
of that moment the faint click of steel 
on steel seemed loud. T'he pistol liad not 
gone off, and with a smile George Fo.x 
began preaching to the man who had 
appeared at the window a minute before. 

Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh 

Tradition says that Sir Walter Raleigh 
scratched on a window in Greenwich 
Palace the words ; 

I'Ciin ivoitld I cHinb, 

Yet fear I to fall ; 

and that when Queen Iflizabcth read 
them she wrote with a diamond ; 

If thy heart fail thee 
Climb not at all. 

New light, on the Universe came 
through a window in Sir Isaac Newton's 
house, for it was by admitting a beam 
through a hole in a .shutter that he 
discovered the composition of light_ 
leading the way to our modern know¬ 
ledge of the spectrum. It was through 
a window in his house at litnch Hoole in 
Lancashire that Jeremiah Horrocks is 
said to have made the first observation 
of the transit of Venus one day in 1639. 

There has come down to us a charming 
story of little Thomas Westwood who, 
as a boy, lived next door to Cliarles 
Lamb. Whenever one of the literary 
giants of the day looked in for a chat 
Mary I.amb used to tap at 'J'homas's 
window as a signal that he might steal 
into the room and hoar the immortals 
talking. , 


2/ie Children's 

Eating More Fruit 

Problem of Keeping Fresh 
Our Home-Grown Crops 

Advertisements addressed to ns front 
newspapers and hoardings order ns to 
extend our diet, to cat more meat, more 
bread, more fish, more fruit, and to drink 
m ore mil It. 

Whetlier it results from the advertise¬ 
ments, from dieting, .or from ifiain 
common sense, wc are eating jnorc 
fruit, nearly 90 per cent more than wc 
ate before the war. So the delegates 
to the recent conference of Empire, 
fruit producers were told." 

Another gratifying development is 1 
that of the canning industry. Ten '• 
ycar.s ago wc had only four firm.s en- 
g.agcd in the bnsine.ss in this country ; 
now 70 firms can British fruits and 
vegetables. But it still remains to 
perfect the preservation of our fruit in 
its fresh, micanncd condition. Fruit 
comes fresh and fragrant to ns from 
the ends of the world, yet wc, who grow 
the finest apples, pears, grapes, and 
plums, have to sell our produce as it 
ripens, in a glutted market, onr growers 
haviipg failed to clcveloj) a system of 
storage cnahling them to bring their 
wares to sale after the growing season. 

If wc could maintain the freshness of 
onr fruit as onr oversea and foreign 
rivals manage to do in sending it across 
the seas to us, consumers at home would 
bo delighted and onr farmers would 
profit and share their gains with labour. 

It is no unconimbn thing for orchards in 
England to remain unpicked because, 
with all the fruit coming to market atone 
time, a glut causes prices to fall .so low 
as to render the cost of labour and 
transport of the fruit more than the 
sums received by sale. Yet it that 
fruit could be held in reserve it would 
yield fortunc.s. 

A NEW FOOTBALL RULE 

Protecting the Goalkeeper 

Rcadcr.s wlio play Soccer football had 
better make a note of an excellent new 
rule which the Football Association has 
just passed. 

Goalkeepers may still be charged 
when holding the ball, but in future no 
pl.aycr may attempt to kick the ball 
when it is in jw.sscssion of the goalkeeper. 

To do .so will bring him within the law 
as to ungcntlemanty conduct, the 
penalty being expulsion from the field. 

The alteration is wise ; until now the 
excitement of a goal-mouth scrimmage 
always rendered it likely that, in 
attempting to kick the ball out of tlic 
goalkeeper’s hand, an attacking player 
might miss the ball and hurt tlic man. 

In earlier years the goalkeciior had no 
-jirotcction except against deliberate 
fouls. It was lawful to charge full at 
him as the ball came .sailing in from 
the wing, so that he and two or three 
forwards might all topple into tlic net 
with the ball among them without his 
having a chance to attempt a save. 
That also led to accident and injuries, 
and so was forbidden. 

The aim in Soccer football is more and 
more to encourage skill aud to eliminate 
unnecessary \'iolcnce. Rugger men think 
the rival game effeminate, but for each 
code there is an etiquette which is all for 
the good of sport and pleasant relations 
on the field. • 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of July 1911 

The Government’s Great Gift To Children. 
There is great liope for the men and 
women of tomorrow. 'I'lic Government 
proposes to strike a grand blow for the 
happiness and betterment of the children 
who arc growing up to rule Great 
Britain’s future. 

'I'he half-time .system is to be utterly 
abolished, and no child is to be allowed 
to leave school under 13,' 
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BIRTH 

OT A CHOCOLATE 


‘Which came first, 
the chicken or the 
egg?’ is a question 
a satisfactory answer. 
‘Which came first, the chocolate or the 
cream ? ’ is, however, easier. While you arc 
gloating over a box of Cadbury’s latest assortment, and 
trying to make up your mind which chocolate really 
is the biggest, consider what its past history has been. 
Imagine rows and rows of girls sitting in front of pans 
of warm melted chocolate. On shelves above them arc 
the ‘centres’—nuts, creams, nougat, jellies, caramels, 
etc. Each girl has a fork with which she picks up the 
centres, and with a deft turn of the wrist immerses 
them in the warm chocolate in such a way that they 
emerge evenly coated all over. In the case of some 
decorated kinds, a final swift twiddle of the fork forms 
the scroll or other device: while some varieties have to 
be decorated by a separate process involving much real 
craftsmanship. 

Then when the chocolates have cooled and set they 
pass to the packing rooms. Every assortment has its 
own plan of ‘units’ and arrangement, which the girls 
have had to learn by heart. The packers sit surrounded 
by trays of all the varieties required, and it is a matter 
of moments before each'chocolate is in its proper 
place and the box weighed and complete. It 
has now only to he tied np—a final detail 
which, in the case of‘King George’ assort¬ 
ment alone, involved the use of 750 miles 
of ribbon last year. 

Now you know all about it. Go ahead 
and sample the results, and 
cause Death Amongst the 
Chocolatc.s. 
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THE PLUNDER PIT 


CHAPTER 17 
Enemy’s Work 

’T'iie oho poison at Badger’s Holt who 
^ seemed tlioroiighly pleased by the 
turn of events was Alajor Garnett. It was 
at breakfast next morning that bo heard 
of Torgan’s sudden disappearance, and his 
usually grim face became quite cheerful. 

"I am not surprised,” he declared, 

” Fellow like that wlio fishes with a worm 
is capable of anything. I’m sorry for all 
your worries, Mr Hcriot, but I’m glad the 
man’s gone. Don't suppose you'll have 
any more trouble now." 

" I’m not so sure,” Chad said slowly. 
" Those two fellows, Ben and Jake, are still 
loose.” 

" What harm can they do ? ” asked the . 
Major. " With you two boys, myself,, 
and John Otter they’d have some trouble 
to break in—even if there is anything wortli 
their while.” He turned to his host. "I’m 
not talking of your plate, Mr Hefiot, but of 
this treasure which they’re supposed to be 
after.” 

Mr Ileriot shrugged. " I believe it to bo 
a wild-goose chase. Major Garnett. We 
have searched very thoroughly, and Wand.a 
found a second cellar with a hidden entrance, 
but there was nothing in it. The .story of 
plunder hidden there may be true, but in 
my opinion someone removed it long ago.” 

" I should say you were right,” the 
Major answered, " but if you have any 
doubts on the subject it might be as well to 
call in the police. You have at any rate 
something definite to tell them. The 
kidnapping of Otter is a punishable offence.” 

"The police didn’t do much good wdicn 
they c.amc before,” Clive said bluntly. 

“ I certainly don’t want the police if it 
can be avoided,” said Mr FIcriot. “ We 
must be careful about locking, up at nights, 
that’s all.” 

Major Garnett agreed with his host and 
they went on with breakfast. Afterwards 
Cluid, Clive, and Wanda met in the garden. 

“ Let’s try the cave today,” Wanda said 
eagerly. 

” Rather I ” said Clive. “ I'm fright¬ 
fully keen to get in there and cro.ss that pit. 
Wo have the jfiank handy and all wc’il 
need is the rope,” 

" 1 Huppoac it will be all right, leaving 
the house ? ” Chad remarked rather doubt¬ 
fully, “ If those men came back thcro’d 
be only Jan about, and Mr Hcriot'couldn’t 
help.” 

” They'd never dare come in daylight,” 
Clive said. 

“ You’re forgetting Major Garnett,” 
Wanda added. " He said he’d bo fi.shiug 
near the house.” 

Chad’s face cleared. ” In that case we’ll 
be all right. The only thing wo shall have 
to watch for is that Ben and Jake don’t 
spot us going to the cave.” 

“ But they don’t know anything about 
it. They don’t even know there is a cave,” 
Clive declared. • 

Chad shook his head. 

" Don’t you be too sure, old lad. Torgan 
was snooping round that first day. I’m 
pretty sure ho Icncw we were after some¬ 
thing. And if ho spotted anything he’s told 
those two chaps.” 

Clive looked rather glum. 

" They’re not likely to come messing 
about in daylight,” he answered. “ We’ll 
just have to keep a look-out.” 

“ Yes, one of us will have to stay out¬ 
side,” said Chad, with decision. “ It 
wouldn’t be any joke if they boxed us u]r 
inside the cave. And tliey could do that 
quite easily by rolling a rock in.” 

“ Don't croak 1 ” Clive retorted. " Now 
that Torgau’s gone they can’t do a thing.” 

Chad did not answer, but his lips tightened, 
and Wanda, watching him, wondered just 
what he was thinking. 

“ We’d better take some sandwiches 
with us,” she said. “ Then if we are 
boxed up in the cave wc shan’t starve,” 
she added, with a smile. 

Rachel got busy with the sandwiches, and 
while she was cutting them Chad had a 
word with Jan. He told him where they 
wore going and Jan agreed to keep his 
eyes open. Then, carrying the rope and 
crowbar and candles, the three went off 
up the cliff. 

At Ihc top Chad stopped and had a good 
look round, but saw nothing suspicious. 
Jan was working in the garden ; the 
Major was fishing the Long Bool—everything 
socmed quiet and peaceful, Clive was in 
lu'gli spirits but Chad had little to say. 
Deep inside him ho had a feeling that all 
was not right. If Torgan really knew about 
the treasure he wasn’t going to give up 
easily, of that Chad felt certain. 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 

The day was fine; there was not much 
wind. They drove in the crowbar, fastened 
the rope to it, then the two boys fetched 
the plank which Chad and Jan had hidden 
in the gorse, tied it to the rope, and let 
it down. The three went after it and 
reached the. little platform at the cave 
mouth. Clive w'as for going in at once, but 
Chad checked him. 

" One of us has to stay outside,” he said 
firmly. 

“ Oh, rot I ” cried Clive ; but AVanda 
struck in. “ I’ll stay. I can’t carry one 
end of the plank. You and Clive will have 
to do that, Chad. Then you can come 
out and I’ll have a look,” 

So Chad and Clive took the plank and 
went in. Chad had a candle fixed in front 
of his hat; Jan had showed him how to 
do it. Ho lit it and they went in. The 
first part was easy enough, but Chad knew 
it would bo hard work to get the plank 
through the narrow part. He need not 
have worried, for when they got to the 
narrow part the passage was blocked by .a 
pile of broken rock. Clive stared—you 
might say glared—at it. 

” Of all the luck I It’s a roof fall.” 

Chad had dropped the j^luuk anil was 
examining the mass of rock. 

Yes, a roof fall,” he said, but in a tone 
that made Clive stare. 

“ What’s up ? ” Clive asked sharply. 
“ Why do you .speak like that ? ” 

_ “ Take a look at it,” said Chad dryly, 
“ then perh.aps you’ll understand.” 

Clive stood frowning, studying the fall. 

“ Pick marks,” he said slowly. 

“ That’s about the si7e of it, my had,” 
said Chad. " That root didn't fall by 
itself.” 

“ Then who did it ? ” Clive demanded. 

Chad shrugged, 

" Torgan or r,cn or Jake—or perhaps all 
three of ’em. We’d better got out and tell 
Wanda.” 

CHAPTER 18 

Chad’s Bad Dream 

W^iiEN Wanda heard she looked dis- 
” mayed, but recovered quickly. 

" How long will it take us to get through ? ”• 
she asked. 


“ I doubt if wc can do it alone,” Chad 
said. ." In any case it will be dangerous. 
It’s a job for a professional miner.” 

” Jan knows mines,” Wanda said. “ Wo 
must fetch him,” 

“ And leave the house unguarded ? ” Chad 
asked. 

“ Major Garnett will be quite close. If 
anything went wrong Rachel could fetch 
him. Besides, the collar is locked and I’ve 
hidden the key.” 

" I’ll go and fetch Jan," Clive offered, 
and Chad agreed. 

Wanda got Chad to take her in to see the 
fall. She was horrified at the great pile of 
broken stuff. , Chad would not let her stay 
long, but ,when she came out she was looking 
thoughtful. 

. " Why did they do it, Chad ? ” she asked. 

" Because they didn’t want us to got in.” 

" Then,” said Wanda, “ it means that 
thorc’.s a way,through to the cellars.” 

" It docs seem like it,” Chad agreed. 

“ There’s no other explanation,” said 
Wanda crisply. " If wo can get througli wc 
find the treasure.” 

“ Always supposing they haven’t carted 
it off already,” Chad said. 

“ But they haven’t had time,” Wanda 
objected. 

“ Indeed they have, Wanda. Wo got in 
about ten. .They had all the rest of the night 
■ to get it.” 

Wanda bit her lijr. " You’re right about 
that, Chad,” she said; “but all the same 
I’m puzzled. Why did they bother to 
kidnap you ? They could have come hero 
any night and removed the .stuff without 
our knowing a thing about it.” 

. Chad frowned. 

“ I hadn’t thought of that, Wanda, but 
of course that’s true. The whole thing is 
frightfully puzzling.” 

They were still talking when Clive came 
back with Jan. Jan had a pick and shoe'cl. 
He wont into the cave and had a look at the 
fall. He shook his head. 

“ Going to bo terrible awkward to clear 
all th.at,” he said. 

“ It’s got to be done,” Chad answered, 
and Jan nodded. 

“ Us’ll try. Now don’t none of ’cc come 
too close. Us must find out if roof holds.” 

It was wonderful to watch him as ho 
began on the pile. He seemed to know 
exactly where to start and what to do. 
Presently ho looked round. 


Jacko Gets a Rise 


Tien Mother Jacko asked Big 
Sister Belinda tvhcrc she was 
going for her holiday Belinda answered: 
“ Joe say.s we can’t afford a holiday this 

year-” tcii 

" What a jolly shame ! ” exclaimed 
Jacko. 

“ Not a rt^al one, I mean,” .said 
Belinda. “ But we’re going away, of 
course. We’re going to the farm, to 
stay Avith Joe’.s Dad.” 


One morning not long after he broke 
open his money-box, took out Iialf-a- 
crown, and ran off to the bus stop. 

An hour later he was running up the 
lane that led to the farm where Belinda 
and her hmsband Joe were staying. 

It was a nice farm. Jacko stood for a 
minute loolcing round approvingly, with 
a grin on his face. His eye fell on a pig- 
stye full of young porkers. 

Jacko strolled over to have a look at 



Suddenly he heard the sound of galloping feet 


” Doesn't sound too dusty,” remarked 
Jacko, “ I'll come too.” 

Belinda looked surprised. " Ypii 
can’t ! You sec,” she explained, " it’s 
an invitation. Wc aren't paying any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Better and better ! ” said Jacko, 
with a grin. 

“ Don’t bo silly, dear,” said Mother 
Jacko. “ Belinda couldn’t possibly take 
you. Now run off—I can see Chimp 
waiting for you.” 

Jacko found Chimp and they had a 
good knock-up on the cricket field ; but 
Jacko didn’t forget the farm. 


them. “ Cute little beggars,”, be mur¬ 
mured. “ In jolly good condition, too. 
’Poll my word, they’re as fat as butter.” 

While ho stood contemplating them 
a wicked-looking bull was, all unknown 
to Jacko, contemplating him, 

The bull came on. Suddenly Jacko 
heard the sound of galloping feet, some¬ 
thing breathed heavily on the back of 
his neck—and the next minute he was 
lifted up on two horns and tossed head¬ 
first into the stye! 

Luckily ho tvasn’t hurt, but it took 
Belinda the rest of the morning to get 
him clean enough to send home. 


” Roof be alt right. I’ll pry these rooks 
out one by one and yon can carry them out 
of the way,” 

Tlicy sot to it in earnest. Chad carried 
the big stones, Clive and Wanda the smaller 
ones. Wanda worked as hard as any of 
them. At the end of two hours Jan stopped 
and ordered food and rest. Tlic younger 
ones were eager to go ahead, but Jan refused 
to bo hurried. 

" TTiero be a lot of work in front of us 
still,” he told them. “ Baint no manner of 
use getting all tired out.” They went out¬ 
side to oat their sandwiches, and Jan insi.stcd 
on a full hour’s nooning. Then they wont 
back and for nearly three hours .worked 
hard. At la.st tlicy broke through, and 
Clive made a plunge forward but Jan 
stopped him. 

" Tea time,” lie said, " and the master'll 
be expecting you back. He’ll be worried if 
you clon’t come, Us’Jl go home now and 
come up again after.” 

Clive got quite angry, but Jan w'as firm, 
and Wanda backed him. 

" It’s only waiting ail hour or so,” she 
.said; “and, anyhow, wc all want our tea— 
and a wash. Look at my nails ! ” 

Clive submitted and tliey went out. The 
ivcatlier had changed again and the sky ivas 
heavily clouded. By the time they got home 
it iva.s raining, and by .six itavas a .solid doivn- 
pour, falling .so licavily that the avater was 
running in streams doavn the liill-sidcs, and 
even Clia'C could see that it avas out of the 
question to go doavn the cliff in such weather. 

” If avc c.an’t get doavn no one else can,” 
Wanda said to comfort him; but Clive 
avas very niucli upset and stood at tlie 
window avatcliing the leaden sky. Majdr 
Garnett had come in aadioii the rain began. 
He had a brace of fine peal, and reported 
tliat he had not seen anything suspicious all 
day. They told him hoav they had cleared 
the cave and he seemed quite interested. 

“ I’d like to come with you in the morn¬ 
ing,',’ he said. "That is, it I can do so avith- 
out leaving the house unprotected. But I 
am of the same opinion as Chad. I think 
-that, if there avas anything in this cave, it 
has probably been removed already.” 

" I hope I'm wrong, .sir,” Chad said. 
" Anylioav, wo shall probably know to¬ 
morrow.” 

The first to go up that night avas' Major 
GaiTiott. Ho said lie avas tired and wanted 
a good night’.s .sleep. And the others avero 
not long after him. 

The boys had tavo small rooms at the 
end of the passage on the north side of tho 
house, tiicii came Wanda’.s room, with her 
father opposite, and Major Garnett’.s avas 
one of tho two rooms facing south. 

Chad avas truly tired and avas hardly in 
bed before he avas asleep. lie had a horrid 
dream. It avas that he li.ad gone doavn to 
the cellars and found a great hole in the 
floor. He avas looking into it when someone 
came vip behind, pushed him into it, and 
slammed down a trap-door, impri,soning 
him ill a little dark cell wliorc there avas no 
air and he could not breathe. 

He woke from one nightmare to another, 
lie avas actually suffocating. Something, a 
rug or a blanket, avas avrapped round his 
head and shoulders, a heavy avcight pressed 
upon Ids body, and strong liands held him 
down. He fought furiously, kicking and 
struggling with frantic energy; he tried 
to shout, but the blanket mnriled his cries 
and cut off Ids brcatli, avhilo the avcight on 
his body made it impossible to move. His 
struggles became more and more feeble and 
suddenly he collapsed. - 

” Ho'll do now,” came a gruff avldspcr. 
“ Is all clear outside ? ” 

There avas a slight pause, then a second 
man repeated, “ All clear.” 

“ Then help me down avith him,” groavled 
the other. 

It is pretty bad to be choked till you are 
insensible, but it is almost averse coming to 
again. Chad found himself choking and 
cougldng and struggling dc.sporatcly to get 
air back into his starved lungs. Ho was 
trying, too, to sit up, but his hands avero 
tied fast and so avero his ankles, ' 

As Ids head cleared ho began to realise 
that tlie place he lay in was pitch dark, and 
that ho avas lying on cold stone. His head 
throbbed horribly, his tliroat avas painful, 
and Ids tongue felt like a dried-out sponge. 

By degrees the .shock began to pass, Ids 
lungs avorked again, and blood flowed through 
the choked veins of his body. Memory came 
back, and witli it lecollcction of how his 
niglitmare Iiad cliangcd to horrible reality. 
He groaned, and the groan brought an echo 
.—but it ava.s not an echo. It was another 
groan. lie realised suddenly that he avas 
not alone in his prison! lie had a companion 
pi the blackness. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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FREE Pattei'iis 


I 


of these attractive 
Summer Designs 


HERE-arc Summer fashions 
tlic bigger schoolgirl will 
love to wear. There are 
frocks of all kinds from the' 
simplest washing dresses 
and sports suits to dainty 
creations for gay occasions. 
Charming designs — every 
one of them — with the 
newest fashion points pre¬ 
sented in- youthful mood. 
And every copy contains a 
TREE PATTERN for a 
charming ensemble of this ■ 
delightful frock and one of 
the newest sliji-on coats. 



Summer Fashions for 

Girls in Their Teens 

6 


nook 

140.610 


cl at all Newsagcnls and Bookstalls, or yrf. post free (Home or Abroad) from 
IJissTWAV, Bear Alley, I'arringdon Street, London, 
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SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MIXES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

■yilE INFANTS HOS- 
A PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Tuirope — was ostiddished in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There arc now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Deiiartmcnt; 
X-Kay; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments ; a Re¬ 
search Laboratoiy; a Lecture 
Theatre ; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Durnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Presidents H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAU. 
Chairman : LORD KEWISUEY. 


Subscriptions will be graiefiilly received and acknowledged by the Secretary; 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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Hurry! Its fresh fruit 
pudding day 



The children’s delight in a fruit pudding is some¬ 
thing rare and refreshing. Stewed fruit is all very 
well in its way, but a fruit pudding — ah ! that’s 
different! Sweet, tender, suet crust, steeped in the 
rich juice of fresh fruit —■ appetising, nourishing, 
satisfying. And the pudding is no trouble to make, 
thanks to “Atom,” the good Beef Suet. Just pour 
from the packet into the flour, that’s all. 



“ATORA” is sold by all Grocers in 1 -lb., s-lb., 5-lb. and small 
packets. Send postcard for our free Booklet of nearly 100 
tested recipes. Hugon &. Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester 11 . 


Cook the Fruit in Season 
in an ‘ATORA' Pudding 
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TIic Chililrcn’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any hnuse in Ibe world 
lor ns a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 


Arithmetical Puzzle' 

ToiiN Smmi, whose age is forty 
five, has a son afjed twelve- 
When will .John Sinitii be tliree 
times a.s old as his son ? 

Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 
^'iir. first broods of .spotted (ly- 
catcliers are now to be .seen. 
The flycatcher, as its name implies, 
lives mostly on flies, aithouj!h not 
rcfnsinit to accept l.arger insect.s. 
This bird, unlike other miitratory 
kinds, can be scon in London 
parks, and is recognisable by its 
colouring of brown with dark'lines 
running to tlie head. The side of 
the liead and under-parts are a 
dull white. 

Ici on Parle Fran?ais 


fHILDRENS KJEWSPAPER 

July 25, 1936 ^ ’ I'.very U hursday 2d 

Heads AND Tails 

Txvo First Prizes of Ten Shillings and 
Tioelve Half-Crowns For Boys and Girls 



1(3 crayon La lettre Lo canii 
pencil Idler penknife 
“ Je ne pui.s pas licrire ma lettre- 
.I’ai cassit la pointe de mon 
crayon.”—“ Void tin canif." 

“ / cannot .write my letter. I 
have broken the faint of my fencil.” 
“ Here is a penknife.'’ 

Full Stop 

J 51 LI.: Did your watch stop when 

you dropped it .> . . 

Jack: Rather! Did you expect 
it to go through the pavement 

Curtailment 

Qomplctf,, a privilege I am ; 

Curtailed, I on the altar stand; 
Curtailed again, 1 am a Jiead ; 
Once more, and I’m in Ireland ;' 

A last curtailment being made, 

A parent then is near at hand. ■ 

Answer next week 

Largest Dock Owners 

JT comes perhaps as a su'rpri.se 
to know that the world’s 
largest owners of docks, harbours, 
and wharves are the British 
railways. Their property of this 
type is situated at 77 places, and 
the total length of quays is 
515,531 feet—not far sliort. of a 
hundred miles. The world’s 
largest graving dock, at South¬ 
ampton, is railway property. 

Rebus 

J AM a word of six letters. 

My 1 , 2 , 3 is a terrible siglit. 
My 5, 2 , 3 is a useful substance. 
My 6, 2, 5 is an article pf clothing. 
My 6,2,4 is agreeable for breakfast. 
My 2 , 3 , 4 is a part of the body. , 
My 4, 2 , 5 should be used in rainy 
weather. 

My whole is pleasant in winter. 

Answer next week 

What News ? 

'piiERi; once was a handsome old 
gnu 

Wlio waited about in a queue, 
Wlien a young gnu, so wise, 

Made liim stare with .surprise 
At tlic news that that young new 
gnu knew. 

Day and Night Chart 


1 11 r 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on July . 25 . The daylight is 
now getting sliorter eacii'day. 



JJ[erf. i.s another cliance for boys and girls of 15 or under to earn 
some pocket-money for tlie holidays. i 

Two prizes of ten shillings each and '12 otliens of lialf-a-crown eacli 
are offered for the correct or nearest correct solutions of this lioads 
and tails picture puzzle. In tlie event of ties the prizes will be awarded 
for the best-written entries and age will be taken into account. A 
head and a tail are sliown for eacli of ten animai.s, but they are not 
given in tlie same order. Write the numher of the head, the letter 
of tlie tail, and the name of tlie animal for each, i, For example, 
11 M Donkey. All tlie ten animals are included in' tliis list': 

Antcatcr, Antelope, Bear, Beaver, Bison, Buffalo, Elepliaiit, Gazelle, llippopota- 
nuis. Leopard, Lion, Lyn.x, Racoon, Rat, Rhinoceros, Seal, Squirrel, Tiger, Yak. 

Write your list on a postcard, add your name, address, and age, 
and post to C N Competition No. 5 , 1 Taliis House, London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), to arrive not later than first post on Friday, July 31 . There 
is no entry fee, and tlie -Editor’s decision must he accepted as final. 
No correspondence can be eiSered into concerning this competition. 
Families connected with the Amalgamated Press may hot compete. 



The Gardener 

'J'lir.RE was a little gardener 
Who spent tlie summer days 
Planting rows of buttons 
To see what lie could raise. '. 

“ If vines come up I’ll get,” said 
he, 

“ Some button-hooks for poles.” 
But digging down lie found instead 
A crop of Initton-lioles. 

Transposition 

JJIRECT, I very small appear; 
Transpose, and then the 
news is near; 

Subtract a letter from my name. 
To please a boy the rest remain ; 
Or if the same he backward read 
Twill please a potter in liis stead. 

Answer next week 

Handy 

'J'liF. boy was obviously not suited 
to the job, and the employer 
told him so. 

” You told me wlien 1 employed 
you that you were very handy,” 
he said. 

■“So I am, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ I live just opposite.” 

How Africa Got Its Name 
'JTie name Africa is made up of 
two words. One is I’lioe- 
nician, afri, mcanin,g a black man, 
and the other is the Sanskrit ac, 
meaning country, so that Africa 
really means country of the black 
man. 



■ Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Jupiter Js in 
the South, and Saturn is iii 
the South-East 
toward mid¬ 
night. In tlie 
morning Saturn 
is jn the Soutli. 
The picture 
sliiiws the Moon 
as’ it may be 
seen looking 
South at 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
July 26 . 

Those Who Come & Those Who Go 

J-£ow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
dier? Here are the figure.S' for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
July 4, 1936 , are compared with 
tlie corresponding w-ceks of tlie 
previous year. 

TOWN ■ BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 

1036 

.5316 

1935 

4997 

1936 

3322 

1935 

3170 

Glasgow . 

.1795 

1804 

1128 

1006 

Binn'gh’m. 

. 1430 

1437 

715 

741 

.Belfast 

. 770 

672 

424 

382 

Leeds .. 

. 681 

659 

43 s 

420 

Edinbin-gh. 

. 60 4 

613 

438 

,406 

Newcastle . 

. 498 

473 

249 

234 

Cardiff 

. 331 

278 

141 

1=18 

Brighton . 

. 192 

174 

145 

117 

Norwicli . 

. -155 

155 

108 

102 

Bxeter , . 

. 115 

6S 

58 

. 53 

Gloucester. 

. 84 

80 

52 

38 


Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywlierc by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 

Ttilco DoToro Dcdtlmo 

The Spy-Hole 

T in-; cottage iu which Louis 
and his mother lived 
Avas iiigli lip oil a liill, and 
from the garden you could 
see the road winding iipliill 
toward the cottage. 

Jn one place , the lane had 
no hedge, so that Louis could 
see anyone who was coming 
lip tlie liill through his .spy¬ 
hole, as he called it. 

Today lie iiad lieen watch¬ 
ing for Mummy to come liack 
from playing golf, and wlien 
lie saw her pass the spy-hole 
on’tlie hill he'rail to tlie top 
of tlie lane to meet lier. ' 

“ Oh, I’m so tired 1 ’’ said 
Mummy, as she sank into a 
cliair and opened a., leftcr 
which, had come for Jier. And 
iu a minute slie said again, 
“ Oh, dear ! ’’ 

. “.What, Mummy ? ” asked 
Louis. 

“ Uncle Bob and Auntie 
Kit arc coming to .supper 
tonight,’’ she said, “ and 1 
linow ■ there isn’t enough 
bread in the Iiouse. Tliat 
means I shall have to go all 
the way to _ the'village and 
get another loaf ! ” 

“ I’il go',’’'.said Louis. 

.- “ No,- it's too' far for you to 
go alone,” said Mummyit’s 
nearly two miles. , . Well, ,I 
suppose I .shall .have, to go, 
blit I must have a rest first ! ” 
“ Perhaps the baker lulsn’t 
gone ■ back yet,” suggested 
Louis. 

Mummy looked at tier 
watch. ■" I’m afraid he has, 
unless he’s imiisiially late.” 

' She leaned back and closed 
licr eye's, and when she ojrencd 
them again she saw that 
J^onis had disappeared,' 

I,oiiis had been keeping 
watch on his spy-hole, and 
just as he looked ho saw the 
liaker’s cart slowly jiass it. 
Ho was off after it like a shot. 

Hu ran hack, calling 
excitedly, “-Look, Mummy! 
Sec what I've got for you ! ” 
and he put the loaf in her lap. 

His mother rubbed her eyes 
iis if slic could liardly believe 
wliat she saw. 

" However tlid you get 
that, liiuis ? ” she cried. 

“ I saw the baker going 
past my spy-liolc,” lan.ghcd 
J-oiiis, “ so I ran out to get 
you a loaf.”, 

Muinmy just picked him up 
in 'her arms and hugged him. 

LAST'WEEX’i ANSWERS 
Lelieadsa WorA. Price, rice, ice. 

A Searide Acrostic. Donkey, Exercise, 
.Camer.i, Kite, Castle, Hotel, Aernphmo, 
Ice-creain, Kope= DEGKCll AI R. 

Tr.in3i)ositioa. Grape, pc,ir, pea, ape. 
.Tumbled Game.and Poultry. Plieasant, 
snipe, partridge, grouse, chicken, 
l-tarniiffan. 

The C N Cross,Word Puzzle 



EVERY MEAL 


By cleaning your teeth after every meal 
you guard them against decay, which 
brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every meal and visit your dentist 
regularly. 
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Tr<a>cD'iriHi/iP>ja.STr EE 


Fili in and post the coupon below and 3 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 


COUPON 



To Euthymol, Dept. 81/76, 
50 Beak Screet, London, W.1 


Please send me a week's free sample , 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


OCK LETTERS PLEASE 




I The Paper for | 
I the Boy of Today! e 

I MODIilN I 

I B@¥ I 

^ Every Saturday. At all Ncwsa<jcnts 2^ ~ 


NEW ISSOE Packet FREE 

Ask 'to R('o m.v (ippi'Dviiln. Sf-iKl l-'.il. ifosljigo anil rcf'clvo 
—rictonal Gaboon. Andorra and Icelaiicl 
(l.’ircfi ataniHs), art of Hcwly issiictl Canada (iiirludimt 
Ottawa), TJ.S.A. «if Wnsliitielon. ITiiion 

of S. Africa si't. jiii Imliit-c . rf-issub of 2(1. [licfovial, 
Straits.& Malay (m-w colours). Rnanda-Urundi 
Turkey (now issiii’s), cic. 50 sliimjfs in all. Sfiidt’ia 
of stamp collector.^’ tuLlrissi-s rcci-tvc im extra set. 
KeW 72-|)aeP list, priee Id 100 Ji. Coloniala. 1/-.— 
C. N, WATKINS. Granville Rd.. BARNET. 

jVlARIE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil, are not cosUv, are greatly liked 
by, and are good for, YOUXG PEOPLF.. 

GOOD? Well, there aro 'J'liey can he liad at 
more of them sold than oF i every j;ood grocer’s 
any otlicr. That should in the Dritish 

be convincing. Isles. 




tteBRials 

? o o o 

Relax the membranes 
and keep the voice 
clear and resonant 

/^llenburys 

^te^PASTILLES ■ 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d. & 1/3 
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